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Ps 


at the National Education 


Association Convention 


If you were at the NEA convention, you probably were 
attracted by Dictaphone Corporation’s exhibit. 

Perhaps you, too, were enthusiastic about our non- 
profit School Rental Plan—a modern teaching plan that 
makes it possible for schools and colleges to install the 
latest Dictaphone Electronic equipment at a nominal 
monthly cost. 

For here, at last, is a practical and economical method 
of giving your students the benefits of Dictaphone train- 
ing. When you rent a transcribing unit for instruction 
purposes, you receive: 

a) A set of 18 full-length Dictaphone Business Practice 
Records 

b) The Dictaphone Business Practice Textbook 

C) The Dictaphone Portfolio of Teaching Aids 

d) Regular supplementary teaching aids in requested 
amounts 

© Electrically recorded cylinders of the Dictaphone 
Final Transcription Test. 


PLUS the facilities of our national personnel service in 
placing graduates who have successfully completed the 
Jictaphone Business Practice Course and earned the 


pICTAPHONE coRPORATION 





Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency. 

All machines and educational supplies will be new and 
will be replaced each year by the latest machines and 
accessories. Machines will be maintained during the 
rental period without charge. 

Yes, the Dictaphone School Rental Plan was news at 
the convention. It’s good news for you—and for your 
students who will be looking for top-paying secretarial 
positions after graduation. 


For further information write your local Dictaphone 


a. 


‘7. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


office, or: 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording and 


reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND OFFICE 


Since the beginning of this year two NOMA chapters have produced worthy and sig- 
nificant studies of business education. The Seattle chapter has printed “Business 
Education—The Door to the New Frontier’ and the Winnipeg chapter has published 
a noteworthy report on the business education facilities of that city. These, plus the 
earlier studies conducted in St. Louis, Toronto and elsewhere put NOMA in the leader- 
ship of cooperation between business and education. 

The fine thing about these two reports is that instead of criticizing business education 
as conducted in the high schools, they indicate the difficulties of administration due to 
limited facilities. They suggest specific types of equipment and personnel needed to 
give business the kind of service it needs and deserves. 

These outstanding achievements coupled with the announcement that Dr. Frank Dame 
is to be the new educational director for NOMA with headquarters at Philadelphia be- 
ginning July 1 show that NOMA means business. This group of leaders in office work 
have demonstrated a genuine desire to cooperate with teachers of business subjects. It 
now behooves business teachers to show their appreciation for this attitude and to coop- 
erate with the business men. Fortunately there is a great deal of work that still needs 
to be accomplished. Surveys of the type that have been made could be developed in 
every other community in the United States. It is true that the results will be largely 
identical. Nevertheless, a demonstration of the fact that each community tends to be 
rather typical, in itself is a contribution. Business men and teachers need to know that 
their problems are similar and yet in detail somewhat different from those of other 
communities, 

More important is the contribution of specific teaching materials; NOMA has given 
evidence that it is anxious to help us produce these materials also. It is time we stop 
collecting lists of essential traits such as accuracy, dependability, cooperation and accept- 
ance of responsibility. We all know about this. Books written a thousand years ago 
listed these as important qualities. In this issue the first part of a thoroughly detailed 
analysis of a specific job is presented. We need many more like these. What are the 
detailed steps in operation and teaching of the most frequently undertaken job duties? 
What are the variations in the processes of doing these jobs? Hundreds of these 
specific jobs need to be analyzed; broken down in detail ; and then organized for teaching 
purposes. This is the sort of thing that teachers cannot do alone. Business men can 
carry through these analyses in their offices without the help of teachers, but they do 
need the help of the schools in organizing them for teaching purposes. 

The development of the NOMA program has been a gradual trend. This augurs well that 
the interest of both the National Office and of the individual chapters will not be dropped 
after an initial spurt of energy. Goodwill talks and attendance at teachers meetings 1s 
encouraging, but it is in the day by day cooperation between business men and_ business 
teachers that real progress is made. Every time an office manager checks with the school 
instead of taking the casual comment of a prospective employee for granted he has coop- 
erated with the school. Every time a teacher makes it his business to find out how his 
former students are getting along in the office he is showing his interest in the problems 
of business. Much criticism of business is based on lack of acquaintance with the facts. 
Teachers should get first hand information about how much business does for employees 
before they blame office executives for lack of understanding of human relations. Busi- 
ness men need to get first hand experience about the difficulties teachers have in select- 
ing students, maintaining standards, and coping with mass educational situations before 
they condemn the schools for individual weaknesses of initial employees. 

IXven more important is the recognition of other groups of business men of the splen- 
did work that NOMA has been doing. Organizations of small business men, retailers’ 
associations, societies for the development of economic awareness, and similar groups 
need to take the same initiative that NOMA has undertaken. Words and praise are 
helpful, but it is in the constant participation in program planning, improvement of 
teaching materials, and in mutual help that real cooperation is found. Big talk sounds 
well, but it is in the little specific helps that business men and school men give each 
other that real progress is made. 

NOMA has paved the way for mutual understanding between school and office. It 
has taken a school man on its full time service staff. Now it is up to the teachers to 
prove that they appreciate the hand that is held out to them, by utilizing the aids that busi- 
ness offers. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


OUT eee TE Meee | TUALLY 


New inventions, already here and more to come, inevitably will greatly affect the use of short- 
hand and typewriting as media for communication. Just as inevitably will shorthand and _ type- 
writing play smaller parts in vocational business training in the years ahead. The change may come 
about slowly over a considerable period of years. But on the other hand it may come about almost 
over night. What it does to this area of business education (schools, teachers, and publishers) will 
be determined largely by their anticipatory preparation to meet it. 

If for no other reason the need for and possibilities of personal-use shorthand and typewriting 
should be recognized and acted upon. Oh, yes, there is much talk about and exaggeration of the 
“universal need” for these two skills, but as yet nothing really constructive has been done by way 
of meeting this challenge realistically, by either the substitution of appropriate instructional ma- 
terials for those better suited to vocational training purposes, or the adoption of more suitable 
teaching methods for the achievement of this quite different educational objective. 

Hence I keep coming back to this matter in the hope that something will be done to forestall the 
sort of calamity which came upon the Greek, Latin, Ancient History, and Algebra teachers when it 
finally dawned upon educational administrators that these courses could no longer be considered 
required parts of every high school student’s program. 

Because of my interest in this problem the two articles have attracted my attention and seem 
worthy of comment. 

College Typewriting 

Typewriting is a subject whose aims should not be difficult to understand. It is its own justifica- 
tion. It needs no defense as a part of any program of training whose objectives include activities 
requiring the use of the typewriter. Yet endless articles in defense of it are published in our 
periodical literature. 

A recent article under the heading “Aims of College Typewriting,”! concludes with twelve “aims” 
of typewriting, the last five (of which) are “objectives peculiar to typewriting at the college level,” 
according to the authors. 

The first seven are the usual ones and need not be noticed, although much could be said about 
them. But here’s what makes typewriting peculiarly a college subject: (8) “To acquire vocational 
information about typewriting.” (9) “To develop a feeling for style’ beyond that shown in a 
single text. (10) “To learn to organize and present material (layout, outlines, tabulations, manu- 
scripts, title pages, tables of contents, bibliographies) in a way that will be most effective.” (11) 
“To appreciate the potentialities for emphasizing content through typewritten areas and to learn to 
use the typewritten word as an insrument for presenting subject matter more clearly and concisely.” 
(12) “To learn enough about production standards that the student can supervise office typewriting.” 

Which of these are not legitimate objectives of typewriting at any Jevel where it should be 
taught? What teacher will concede that 8, 9, and 10 are the peculiar objectives of college typewriting ? 

Number eleven is a bit beyond my ken. It seems to suggest the Wood-Freeman theory that the 
typewriter facilitates the mastery of the mother tongue. All right if you believe that, but why 
only at the college level? Wood-Freeman said at the third-grade level. 

As to number twelve, that objective becomes one of office management to the extent that it goes 
beyond the production standards which every typist should know and be able to meet. 

Typewriting at the college level? Sure, for those who need it—those preparing for office work 
requiring typing, those who want to get that 10 percent advantage at grading time in other subjects, 
those who want to type personal matter, those who expect to write books or articles, etc. But these 
objectives do not make the subject a college subject. At whatever level the reasons for taking the 
subject are sound, at that level the course should be given. Most of the reasons given apply at 
the secondary school level too. It is a matter of difference of emphasis and method according to 
objective, not a matter of /evel which really matters. 

As the authors of the article in question say, students who take typewriting want to “learn to com- 
pose at the machine.” How many believe that the usual vocational typewriting course produces 
that result? How many claim the personal-use objectives and yet never alter their methods to 
produce it—in college or elsewhere ? 

Yes, it is time that content and methods should be suited to the objective, but this is as true at 
the secondary level as it is at the college level. “Typewriting is typewriting,”’ despite the criticism 
of this concept in the article under review. Poor typewriting is poor typewriting at whatever level 
it may be found. There is too much of this kind at all levels for lack of suiting methods to the 
objectives sought. 


1 Journal of Business Education, February, 1947, p. 17. 
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Business Training 


General Education 


by John H. Wall 


Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


ie present trend in secondary 
school education is toward com- 
mon learnings for all, and many 
departments of the high school are 
offering phases of their subject 
matter to build new programs of 
general education. Thus far, mast 
commercial departments have ig- 
nored this development and have fol- 
lowed their traditional policy of of- 
fering their materials only to those 
students who enroll for vocational 
training. Whether business depart- 
ments have responsibilities which ex- 
tend to all students of the high 
school is a question which should 
receive the attention of commercial 
educators. 

Perhaps the traditional disregard 
of the general values of commercial 
work has arisen from the vocational 
nature of commercial education. 
susiness programs have always at- 
tracted large groups of students who 
look forward to employment as 
bookkeepers, stenographers, typists, 
or clerical workers. With these 
groups and the large job of training 
them to employable levels, business 
teachers have withdrawn within their 
own departments and neglected to 
effer business subject matter to all 
students. Other departments whose 
subject matter does not have vo- 
cational significance have constantly 
sought to adapt their work to the 
needs of all rather than to a limited 
group of students. Thus their courses 
fit readily into plans for general edu- 
cation. Commercial material must be 
revised if commercial education is to 
keep pace with the general education 
trend and extend its programs to 
non-commercial students. 


New Responsibilities for the 
Commercial Department 


A high school graduate whose 
training has been effective will adapt 
himself well to modern life. He will 
succeed vocationally, and -the com- 
mercial studies of the high school 
have always made contributions to 
that success. But he will also succeed 
In a social sense, adapting himself 
to his domestic, civic, and economic 
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" . . . offer business subject matter to all students” 


environment. It is in this phase of 
required training that the commercial 
department has neglected some of its 
important responsibilities. 


Consumer Problems 


Problems of the individual con- 
sumer require a background and 
ability which business education has 
a place in providing. The purchasing 
or renting of a home involves intri- 
cacies of law and finance which may 
make such a venture either pleasant 
and profitable or disappointing and 
costly. The selection of proper life 
insurance and the wise investment 
of money are fields in which business 
knowledge can protect the earnings 
of an entire lifetime. Instalment pur- 
chasing makes the acquisition of 
costly articles easier, but improperly 
handled can be dangerous and un- 
economical. A knowledge of budget- 
ing and the handling of bank ac- 
counts and loans is required of many 
people during the course of their 
lives. In fact, every product or ser- 
vice supplied either by private busi- 
ness or by our governmental units is 
acquired in circumstances having bus- 
iness implications. That a student 
should come in contact with the con- 
sumer aspects of commercial subject 
matter only if he is preparing for 
a business vocation is an outdated 
concept. Business departments should 
develop and take to all students the 
fundamentals of their programs 
which will aid in successful living. 

Under the heading of consumer 
education, such units as the follow- 
ing are significant in all their fi- 
nancial and legal aspects for all 
students : 


Budgeting and investing money 

Using the facilities of banks and 
financial institutions 

Planning an insurance program 

Purchasing and financing a home 

Borrowing money 

Buying on the instalment plan 

Calculating state and federal taxes 

Supplementing personal programs 
for security with state and federal 
programs of unemployment compen- 


sation, old age and survivor’s insur- 
ance and employer’s liability in- 
surance. 


Economic Understandings 


If the student is to understand 
our economic system, its effect on 
human welfare, the long-range con- 
sequences of his own economic acts, 
and the place of the worker in our 
economic system, subject matter that 
is traditionally commercial must be 
included in the program of each 
student. Such units as the following 
would aid in attaining these ob- 
jectives : 


The structure and operation of the 
American system of free, private 
capitalism 

The banking and financial insti- 
tutions of the American system 

How organized markets serve 
American industry and individuals 

The effect of business cycles on 
American life 

The relation of labor and capital 
in production 

The legal relations of principal and 
agent and master and servant 

The relation of wages and prices 


The legal and _ historical back- 
ground of the present-day labor 


union. 


Organizing New Courses 


To attain complete coverage of 
units such as those mentioned above, 
important elements of the subject 
matter of such courses as business 
organization, economics, business 
law, junior business training, and 
bookkeeping will have to be incorpo- 
rated into new courses. What these 
new courses should be titled and 
exactly what units they should con- 
tain is a detailed question. As sug- 
gestions, however, the consumer ma- 
terial might be organized into courses 
called “American Business and the 
Consumer” or “Using Business Ser- 
vices” and the more general business 
units might be presented under such 
titles as “Understanding American 
Business” or “American Business 
and the American Citizen.” “If the 








materials are organized into a single 
course, “Understanding American 
Business” of “Business in Everyday 
Life” might serve as titles. 

In organizing its materials on such 
a general basis, the commercial de- 
partment would be offering a type 
of course for which a definite pre- 
cedence has been set. The organi- 
zation of subject matter along similar 
lines has a place in the work of 
such departments as science and 
social studies, which have offered 
general and survey courses for many 
years. Certainly business activity has 
enough importance in our lives to 
warrant a general course similar to 
“General Science” or “Civics” or 
“Problems of Democracy” which are 
offered to all students. 

An even more ambitious plan for 
presenting business materials to all 
students has been developed in a 
large Chicago high school. The plan 
there is described as follows: “All 
of our pupils take the socio-business 
series, comprising ‘socio-business liv- 
ing’ and ‘modern economic world,’ 
for two years, with the option of 
using these subjects in either a com- 
mercial or a social-studies sequence.” 
These courses were developed by a 
correlation of the ninth year social 
studies with junior business training 
resulting in the new core-curriculum 
course called ‘“Socio-Business Liv- 
ing” for ninth-grade students, and 
the combination of world history and 
commercial geography for the for- 


mation of “Modern Economic 
World” for students of the tenth 
grade. 


It is possible that even broader 
courses could have been developed 
through the use of materials from 
more courses than simply junior 
business training and commercial 
geography, but that point is not of 
great importance. What is of great 
import is the unusual opportunity 
presented to the commercial depart- 
ment by this situation. The good 
results of the plan may be measured 
in the presentation of valuable busi- 
ness principles to all students, in the 
concomitant development among 
many students of an interest and 
appreciation for commercial work, 
and a discovery of aptitudes for vo- 
cational business training. Such has 
been the tendency in the Chicago 
high school previously mentioned : 
“A large proportion of the pupils 
planning to enter college now take 
sequences in either accounting or 
stenography with the view of using 
this training to assist them in earning 
part of their college expenses. A 





a High School Cur- 


1 Paul R. Pierce, Developin 
31 ‘ ork, The American 


riculum, pg. 3. New 
Book Company, 1942, 


12 


gratifying tendency is that an in- 
creasing proportion of our more 
capable young men are availing them- 
selves of this additional equipment 
for vocational living.’? 

If the commercial department in 
some schools has tended to become 
an isolated vocational corner, serving 
only the vocational needs of lower 
level students, here is a solution that 
will attract new students and raise 
the prestige of the work of the de- 
partment. 


Personal and General Use of 
Vocational Business Subjects 


Business subjects that are usually 
considered of value only to persons 
who will undertake business careers 
actually may have much value for 
those who will use them for either 
personal use or in a career that is 
not strictly business in nature. Any 
high school program that can be 
made more valuable by the inclusion 
of commercial subject matter should 
include that commercial material. 
Many interesting possibilities arise 
when business subjects are examined 
for such general and personal values. 

Leading the field of personal-use 
business subjects is typewriting. 
Much progress has been made in 
many schools in promoting type- 
writing for its personal value. Much 
more can be done; the majority of 
high school graduates whether con- 
tinuing their education or entering 
a field of employment will find type- 
writing a useful personal aid. 

Shorthand, too, has some personal- 
use value, particularly for those who 
expect to continue in school or col- 
lege. It is not likely, however, that 
courses of shorthand requiring inten- 
sive study for two school years will 
attract personal-use students. A well- 
rounded course leading to a useful 
degree of proficiency should be pre- 
sented in one year either through 
an adaptation of present shorthand 
systems or through the use of 
simpler systems. 

Bookkeeping is usually advanced 
as a personal-use subject for those 
who will keep personal budgets or 
at some time serve as treasurer of a 
community organization. It can hard- 
ly be expected that such limited 
values will attract many students. 
Proper adaptation of bookkeeping 
materials to a variety of situations, 
however, will result in important 
contributions to the backgrounds of 
scientific and technical knowledge re- 
quired in many occupations, for 
bookkeeping and accounting princi- 
ples are the foundation for much 
of the business activity of this coun- 


2 Ibid., p. 315. 


try. Proper organization of unis of 
bookkeeping subject matter and ‘heir 
correlation with units from «‘her 
business subjects such as_ busi ess 
law and business organization can 
lead to courses serving such sp: cial- 
ized groups of students as the 
following : 

1. Those who plan to enter col- 
legiate schools of business. For this 
group, general background courses 
including information on accoun(ing, 
business organization, and business 
law would have value. Such courses 
should also attract those who are 
undecided on a career but would 
like to sample business subject mutter 
and those who feel that they may 
enter the business world in) some 
capacity but are not attracted suffi- 
ciently to undertake a full program 
in one of the usual high school com- 
mercial specializations. 

2. Those in rural areas who will 
become farmers. For such a group, 
a knowledge of cost accounting as 
applied to crop production is funda- 
mental for efficient farm manage- 
ment and, along with income tax 
procedure, should be an important 
part of the training of farm boys. 

3. Those studying industrial arts 
or pre-engineering courses and plan- 
ning to enter large manufacturing 
businesses. These students will work 
where the fundamental records of 
cost accounting originate. They will 
frequently be expected to play a part 
in supplying cost data, and their effi- 
ciency will be measured by such 
information and other cost pro- 
cedures. An appreciation of costs is 
therefore a spur to greater produc- 
tion and less spoilage of materials. 
This type of bookkeeping and _ busi- 
ness organization for manufacturing 
should give the industrial employee 
an appreciation of the value of his 
work and an understanding of his 
place in an impersonal organization. 
Promotion to supervisory positions 
would also seem to require a knowl- 
edge of cost accounting and business 
organization. 

It must be added at this point that 
although cost accounting is generally 
considered an advanced study of unti- 
versity level, it need not be. Many 
of its phases depend on a knowl- 
edge of simple routine and occur 
many times more frequently in busi- 
ness than do the highly complicated 
corporation organizations, adjusting 
entries, or statement constructions 
that are now offered to all book- 
keeping students regardless of the 
ultimate purpose of their bookkeep- 
ing study. 

Such adaptations as these which 
have been mentioned in the fields of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Development 


Hic most) common complaint 

among teachers is that students 
will not accept responsibility. An im- 
portant cause for this complaint is 
the fact that teachers have tailed to 
accept the responsibility of teaching 
the very trait itself. 

What are some of the ways in 
which students display irresponsi- 
bility: Failure to prepare assign- 
ments, failure to wipe their feet as 
they enter the building, failure to 
function perfectly on club commit- 
tees, failure to thank the chaperones 
after the class dance, failure to write 
their names on the back of the paper 
in social science and on the front in 
general business, failure to bring a 
bottle of ink to refill a pen they 
should have brought to class filled, 
failure to follow directions on an 
examination, failure to inform their 
parents of a P.T.A. meeting, failure 
to “get right down to studying” in 
the home room, failure to turn in club 
or class money and/or bills to the 
school treasurer, failure to check a 
stencil copy before running it, failure 
to leave a classroom neat as to chairs 
and typewriter covers, etc., etc. 
Model Adult Behavior Expected 

What we are expecting is model 
adult behavior in children and near- 
adults. Do we get it from adults? 
Have any of you tried to keep adults 
from smoking in a school building? 
Have any of you known home eco- 
nomics teachers who devoted a day to 
cleaning up the laboratory after a 
meeting of a women’s club which had 
been given the privilege of using the 
school kitchen? And to get really 
close to home, have any of you found 
your room disorganized or the pre- 
ceding teacher’s outline still on the 
board when you came to your class- 
room ? 


Business Classes Need Training 
The teaching of responsibility is 
necessary in every area of learning 
but especially so in business classes 
since our students will need to dis- 
play it from their first minute on the 
job. The very expression “accept 
responsibility” is a signpost we may 
follow in teaching it. In order that 
responsibility may be “accepted,” it 
must be understood, and must be re- 
duced to a habit. For example, the 
problem of keeping a_ classroom 
orderly is an ever-present one. The 
first day in typing class the teacher 
may say, “Some of your work will 
be merely practice work and need not 
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be handed in, You will probably want 
to put it in the wastebasket which is 
placed conveniently near the door. 
Since this class is a training labora- 
tory for the business office, be sure 
your paper gets in the basket. We 
want to be self-respecting and have 
a clean room and also we want to 
have others realize that we respect 
ourselves. Please do not crumble the 
paper because it is baled for sale as 
waste paper.” 

Observe in the above that (1) we 
told them where the wastebasket is, 
(2) we tried to get them to under- 
stand the problem, (3) we treated 
them as adults (didn’t we say 
“please”—a word. too infrequently 
used in the classroom.) The next part 
of the training is the asking any stu- 
dent who fails to hit the basket to 
pick up the paper. You'll find that 
when all students start to help keep 
the room in order, you’ve developed 
responsibility in this small area. 
When dismissing classes at the begin- 
ning of the term, if each day of the 
first week you will say, ‘Please be 
sure to put your chairs under the 
desks,” your students will acquire a 
habit that will carry over into the 
business office. 

A pleasant by-product of this phase 
of developing responsibility is the im- 
proved cooperation of the mainte- 
nance staff. They will fix shades, 
smooth chairs to preserve hose, etc., 
because they appreciate your co- 
operation in keeping the room clean. 


A Good Example is Effective 


The best and most vivid way of 
teaching responsibility is that of be- 
ing a good example. The matter of 
politeness, for instance. Are our stu- 
dents rude? Do they use an insolent 
tone of voice? Do they precede us 
through doors? Do they fail to thank 





GEE, MR. NONKLE YH SURE WRITE SOME INTERESTING STER.! 


Responsibility 


us when we help them? Do they walk 
across a newly seeded lawn? 

If we are good examples, we will 
say “please’’ when we ask a student 
to bring work to the desk for check- 
ing, and we will use the same tone of 
voice we use in speaking to an equal. 
For who can say which one of this 
team is more important—the teacher 
or the student? 

If we are good examples, we will 
wait for the red light, we will keep 
to the sidewalks, we will thank the 
student who holds the door tor us 
and we will make it easy for the 
young boy or girl who wants to hold 
the door but who hasn’t practiced it 
often enough to be proficient. We 
will keep pleasant expressions on our 
faces and pleasant tones in our voices 
because these people we work with 
are in the most stormy emotional 
period of their lives and they need 
the example and consolation (in er- 
ror though it may be in many cases ) 
that the years bring poise and ma- 
turity to an older person. 

The proper use of the art of polite- 
ness at social functions can only be 
expected if it is taught. The best 
way to teach social behavior and re- 
sponsibility is by providing a place 
to practice—a school dance, a tea for 
parents, a luncheon or dinner for a 
club. Students want to know the 
right thing to do, but the thing we 
teach as the right thing should be in 
harmony with the probable use made 
of the skill by the student. Thus, 
the technique of buttering a quarter 
slice of bread rather than a whole 
slice may be much more useful to a 
future stenographer than how to eat 
some unusual food. She may have 
to butter bread in front of her boss 
at the office Christmas party. The 
ability to talk with ease to the chaper- 
ones is but a step to ease in convers- 
ing with a superior in the office. 

"They Weren't Ready" 

Much of the failure to accept re- 
sponsibility can be summed up in the 
words “they weren’t ready.” In the 
typing class the students may be told 
the first day, ‘We are very glad to 
have you here. You are really the 
privileged ones because we can never 
permit as many people to take typing 
as we should like. You will prob- 
ably have no time to practice here 
other than at this hour. If you use 
three minutes every day for eighteen 
weeks while you wait for class to 
start (those three minutes being used 
to warm up as an orchestra does), 
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you will have four and one-half hours 
of extra practice in a semester — 
almost a week’s bonus.” The policy 
of thanking the class at the end of 
the next session will help to set the 
habit. 

In shorthand, students should be 
ready to take dictation the minute 
the teacher enters the room. Although 
a pen should be insisted on, an extra 
pencil should lie beside the notebook 
for the emergency of a dry pen. This 
not only accomplishes the most from 
the class period but sets the habit of 
preparedness for instant work on the 
job. Of course, students will not be 
ready unless they have to be. Dic- 
tation should start promptly. 


Job Description of Club 
Duties Needed 


Students’ work in clubs will be 
much more effective if a job de- 
scription of the various offices (presi- 
dent, social committee chairman, etc. ) 
is made available for them. Exactly 
what are the functions of a treasurer, 
of a social chairman for a dance, of 
the ushers at a school concert? It 
should not be necessary to write 
these up each year. A file with dupli- 
cated copies will reduce the work of 
“briefing” the students. Such a file 
should contain a short description of 
each meeting and party—perhaps a 
carbon of the secretary’s minutes. 
Brief comments by an adviser on how 
the meeting or party could have been 
improved will help to avoid any error 
that may have occurred. 


Training for Responsibility on the 
Job 

Developing responsibility for les- 
sons—proof reading letters, checking 
errors on timed writings, finding the 
error in a trial balance, completing 
the assigned material—is the heart of 
our responsibility as business 
teachers. If we are to continue to 
find places for our students who are 
said to have been trained “vocation- 
ally,” we must concentrate with re- 
newed effort on the problem. A few 
days ago a busy executive was heard 
to say “That new girl of mine is driv- 
ing me mad. She brings my letters 
in and blithely says, ‘Well, let’s hope 
there are not more than ten errors in 
these’.” The least we can do is to 
cause our students to be ashamed to 
much such a remark. 


Early Vigilance Repays Effort 


Eternal vigilance especially in the 
early stages of learning is a cure for 
this type of carelessness. When first 
timed writings are given—one-minute 
tests, perhaps—no copy should. be 
considered which has an unmarked 
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error. ‘The same care should be 
taken with early transcripts. We are 
trying to develop a habit, not secure 
a grade for our grade book. If we 
permit the students to know this 
policy, half our battle is over. In- 
cidentally, excessive vigilance at this 
stage of learning is easier to achieve 
because of the smaller volume of ma- 
terial. The habit will be difficult to 
achieve even with careful checking 
if the groundwork of proving its 
worth is not laid. Each of our stu- 
dents is familiar with the movies. 
Many references are made from time 
to time in the press about the indus- 
try’s care in making scenes authentic, 
seeing to it that a handkerchief, for 
instance, fails to turn up in a scene 
whose first part had no handkerchief. 
In the world of sports, grueling ef- 
fort is the price of the perfection of 


a synchronized basketball team. The 


government went to extreme |: ngths 
to protect the secret of the atom 
bomb. In other words, the bea: ty of 
any finished product is the res ilt of 


“eternal vigilance.” And prais. for 
the beautiful job especially wien it 


follows sloppy work is wonderiully 
effective. We may have been ar used 
by a certain columnist’s ‘comp! ment 


club” but it works in the class:oom, 

Finally, it is all very well to ex- 
pect the teachers in our schouls to 
develop responsibility in a stud: nt in 
his relations with his fellow stulents 
and with his teachers; to develup the 
responsibility shown in a student's 
completing assigned work with dis- 
patch and pride. But, since this type 
of teaching takes time, a teacher’s 
schedule should provide “leisure” to 
accomplish it. 





WHAT THE TYPEWRITER MEANS TO CANADA'S FUTURE 


The above titled essay by Irene M. 
Honkola, of Toronto, won both the First 
Ontario Provincial Prize and the First 
National Prize in the Underwood Fiftieth 
Anniversary Essay Contest which was 
conducted among all Canadian school stu- 
dents by Underwood Limited as part of 
the celebration of its first half-century in 
business. Miss Honkola’s essay was read 


Sunday February 2nd over the radio net- 
weekly 


work carrying the Underwood 


late world; the reforms of Parliament; 
the great acts of the Nations; the humani- 
tarian bills promising abundant food for 
those who have undergone the great sac- 
rifices so lavishly demanded of them by 
an intolerable, avaricious aggressor; the 
money loans to lift Europe cut of a dense 
mass of human misery into a shining sym- 
bol of a new ‘old’ world; the future self- 
government of India; the dissolution of 
the cold, ugly barriers of fear, hate, preju- 





Irene Honkola, of Toronto's Central High School of Commerce, Accepting the First-Place 
Check from Irma Wright, Manager of Underwood Limited's School Department. At left, 
Principal R. J. Aitchison and at right Miss Honkola's teacher, Miss Helen Dickson. 


Hour. The following is an excerpt from 
this essay: 

“I [the typewriter] shall break down the 
hard wall of custom and give women an 
equal chance on an equal footing; I shall 
build strong, healthy, intelligent Canadians ; 
and I will never cease my work. I shall 
make Canada’s future greater by helping 
other nations not so fortunate as we... . 

“From my swift, flying ‘wings’ will 
come the desired peace of a hungry, deso- 


dice and selfishness that enclose one na- 
tion from another; the earnest effort to 
bring together the lands of this earth and 
clasp their hands in everlasting friendship, 
until at last, we can enjoy the supreme, 
blissful glory of pure’ contentment in 2 
new, warless, freedom-loving world, sub- 
servient only to God! 

“Through these means, I, the Type 
writer, will help to build a_ greater, 
wealthier and more powerful Canada.” ... 
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Measuring Results 
In College Typing 


Estelle Popham 


Meredith College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


“ASUREMENT of the resuits 

of the typewriting course must 
be done in the light of the established 
aims and objectives. As these goals 
are extended, the ubiquitous speed 
test becomes grossly inadequate to 
measure completely the success or 
failure of typewriting instruction. 
Too often, when a teacher asks, 
“What is the standard for your col- 
lege typewriting course?” he means 
“What speed on a short copying test 
do you require before a_ student 
passes your course?” Yet ability to 
copy rapidly is only one of the aims, 
and frequently a student who pos- 
sesses Satisfactory competency in this 
one area may be wholly unsatisfac- 
tory as a typist who can produce a 
reasonable amount of usable work 
over a period of time, who can type- 
write a report or statistical table ac- 
cording to the best writing style, who 
can edit copy, or who can use the 
machine as an instrument of com- 
position. 


Differentiation Between Learning 
Standards and Performance Standards 


A learning standard is an inter- 
mediary goal which a teacher sets 
because he feels that its use will aid 
the student in achieving his ultimate 
objective. The speed test is an ex- 
ample of such a learning standard. 
When a student attains a certain 
copying speed, he may be ready to 
integrate his skill into a “use” situa- 
tion. One of the greatest weaknesses 
in the teaching of typewriting at any 
level is the failure of the instructor 
to substitute performance standards 
for learning standards when _ the 
learning standard has servel its pur- 
pose. The learning standard, if prop- 
erly used, has a real function in the 
building of typewriting power and 
should not be eliminated. The point 
is that teachers too often do not ad- 
vance to the next phase of the teach- 
ing process, the setting of :perform- 
ance standards. 

Learning standards are set up as 
milestones along the road toward the 
ultimate destination, and they are so 
listed on the instructor’s timetable. 
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Examples of learning standards 
which the typewriting teacher may 
require the student to acquire are the 


following abilities: stroke forty 
words a minute for one-minute 
periods on practiced inaterial at 


the end of six weeks of instruc- 
tion; change a typewriter ribbon in 
one minute; tabulate three columns 
of five lines of unarranged material 
in ten minutes; center three short 
lines of unequal length in five min- 
utes; type forty words a minute for 
ten minutes, at the same time making 
erasures to correct errors; address 
envelopes correctly at the rate of one 
every ninety seconds. Obviously, 
none of these learning standards in- 
sures that the student can perform 
satisfactorily those typewriting ac- 
tivities he will encounter. 

On the other hand, performance 
standards measure the student's abil- 
ity to use the typewriter efficiently. 
Examples of performance standards 
which the typewriting teacher may 
set for his students are the following 
abilities: copy five mailable 150-word 
letters in half an hour with accom- 
panying addressed envelopes, address 
seventy-five envelopes in half an 
hour, compose from notes a report on 
library readings in half an hour, re- 
vise in twenty minutes a poorly ar- 
ranged tabulation so that the new 
table sets forth the content more un- 
derstandably than the copy. 

The Function of the Speed Test 

Before the place of the speed test 
in teaching college typewriting is con- 
sidered, it seems wise to sound a neg- 
ative note of warning to the teacher 
to be on his guard against the con- 
stant danger of testing when he 
should be teaching. Too frequently 
the greater part of the class period 
is devoted to giving speed tests to 
measure nonexistent skill, when the 
time could more profitably be spent in 
building technique which would de- 
velop the thing which the test pur- 
ports to measure. 

One of the purposes of instruc- 
tion in a skill, such as typewriting, 
is to build correct manipulative tech- 


nique. In accomplishing this objec- 
tive, the stop watch may be one of 
the most valuable pieces of equip- 
ment in the department. 

The timing of student performance 
should be started on the very first 
day of the course and continued 
throughout its duration. Such tim- 
ing should be used as a learning 
device rather than a test. Because 
fast manipulative motions are not the 
same as slow manipulative motions 
speeded up, timing helps to focus 
early attention upon the movement 
patterns which students are trying to 
develop. 

Various kinds of speed drills may 
be used. Some suggestions for timed 
writings follow: 

1. Lists of frequently used words 
or paragraph copy loaded with com- 
mon words. 

2. Memorized sentences _ which 
force students to push for speed. 

3. Call-the-throw drills. These 
drills are especially successful be- 
cause each typist can work at his own 
level and progress to the next ob- 
jective as he achieves a given speed. 

4. Simple paragraph copy for re- 
peated speed tests. For instance, five 
one-minute tests can be given with 
not more than a five-second break 
between writings. Such repetition is 
valuable only when done with a defin- 
ite objective and should be followed 
by flash practice and patternizing 
drills before a second series of writ- 
ings is undertaken. 

5. Tests on new material. These 
tests measure the student’s ability to 
match rates on practiced material 
with those made on unfamiliar copy 
and to carry over to new material the 
techniques which he has acquired 
through repetitive practice. 

Until comparatively recently, tim- 
‘ngs were limited to the above-cited 
types of exercise, and copying was 
practically the only technique devel- 
oped to the level of a skill. However, 
the following additional speed drills 
are now rather generally included as 
learning exercises: 

6. Erasing tests. The student cor- 
rects his copy as he writes, and un- 
corrected errors which have passed 
undetected are given extra penalty. 

7. Exercises in centering vertically 
and horizontally. These exercises 
are completed under time after the 
students have learned the methods of 
arithmetic computation necessary. 

8. Tabulation drills. Columnar 
writing is timed after the mechanics 
have been taught. Students who have 
rapid copying rates frequently fail 
miserably in setting up the simplest 
tabulations because they have not 
been taught tabulation as a skill. 
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9. Machine composition. Timing 
emphasizes the necessity for speed- 
ing up responses while using the type- 
writer as a writing tool. 

10. Rearrangement of tables. Stu- 
dents are timed when they rearrange 
tables which do not present subject 
matter effectively and in a self-ex- 
planatory manner. 

11. Manipulative speed tests. Stu- 
dents are timed while they make ma- 
chine adjustments, insert multiple 
carbons preparatory to writing, chain 
feed cards or envelopes, or change 
the typewriter ribbon. 

Too frequently in a typewriting 
class, the student will use excellent 
techniques during class drill periods 
but when he starts to work on an in- 
dividual basis on copy to be checked 
by the instructor, he violates every 
skill-building technique which he has 
supposedly mastered. For this reason 
and also because of the necessity for 
keeping continually before him the 
realization that he is building a skill, 
some instructors record the time re- 
quired by each student on each of his 
exercises. 

The Testing of Knowledge 

There is another area of the type- 
writing course in which the success 
of the student’s learning must also 
be measured—the knowledges which 
he must master before he can be an 
intelligent or an educated typist. 

The student will copy drills in 
which correct forms for writing 
numbers and symbols on the type- 
writer, for punctuating typewritten 
material, for indicating italics, ete., 
are emphasized. The experienced 
typewriting teacher knows that mere- 
ly copying correct forms will not in- 
sure mastery ; additional drill beyond 
the copying stage is necessary. The 
students may compose original sen- 
tences illustrating preferred forms, 
or they may correct papers containing 
wrong forms before copying them. 
After such additional drill, machine 
dictation tests are effective as meas- 
uring devices; the teacher dictates 
sentences through which the knowl- 
edge of correct forms can be meas- 
ured. Also, copying tests involving 
choice of the correct form can be 
given. 

Closely allied with the testing of 
knowledges in typewriting is the 
measurement of the student’s ability 
to think at the typewriter, to compose 
at the machine, to use his typewriter 
as an instrument of expression. Fairly 
early in the course, possibly in the 
fourth or fifth week, the teacher tests 
on library readings by machine com- 
position. He assigns three or four 
topics for one-half hour machine 
composition, perhaps permitting stu- 
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dents to use their notes. They may 
be asked to write on such subjects 
as: (1) procedures for effective 
typewriting practice, (2) the charac- 
teristics of the pattern of the expert 
in typewriting, (3) the effect of the 
selection of platen or typewriter rib- 
bon on the quality of work done on 
the typewriter, (4) the size of type 
to be found on typewriters, and (5) 
specialized keyboards which are avail- 
able. 

Obviously, in the learning stages, 
beginners are going to be hampered 
in machine composition by inade- 
quately developed skill. For this rea- 
son, on the first attempts at machine 
composition the teacher may permit 
pencil insertions while the paper is 
in the machine or in other ways let 
the class use techniques employed by 
those who use the typewriter as a 
writing tool. 

Topics which may be used tor 
machine composition later in the 
course are: (1) the uses to which 
skill in typewriting may be put by 
the college student, (2) production 
standards with which the supervisor 
of typists should be familiar, (3) a 
comparison of the simplified and 
standard keyboards, (4) the merits 
of the Electromatic typewriter, (5) 
differences between standard and 
noiseless typewriters, (6) quality 
guides for the selection of typewrit- 
ing paper, typewriter ribbons, carbon 
paper, or erasers. 


The Integrated Test 


In order to provide an opportu- 
nity for the student to apply both 
skills and knowledges acquired dur- 
ing the semester, the college teacher 
of typewriting may assign as a term 
project, in lieu of the customary term 
paper, a manuscript containing errors 
in form, such as incorrectly written 
footnotes, grammatical errors in un- 
parallel construction, non-agreement 
of subject and predicate, or mis- 
spelled words. The manuscript should 
not contain the obvious or super- 
ficial error found in the usual proof- 
reading exercise; it should represent 
the type of error one would find in 
a poorly edited report and should tax 
the abilities of the college student. 
The kind of error to be corrected 
might be called a “quality error.” 
Since this project is designed to 
measure skill as well as knowledge, 
it is completed under time, with car- 
bons, title page, table of contents, and 
bibliography. 

Knowledge and Skill Progression Tests 

Textbook companies now publish 
progression tests which measure 


growth in both knowledge and skill, 
although at levels not particularly 


adapted to college students. A s.mple 
test to. be used after approxin tely 
two months of instruction mig! + in- 
clude a short timed writing, a } roof- 
reading exercise, a performanc. test 
in which the testee would have to 
express in correct form senicnces 
containing numbers or punctv ition 
difficulties, a test on correct syll: bica- 
tion of a word list, an exercis« in- 
volving crowding or spreadine of 
letters, and a simple tabulation ‘0 be 
completed under time. Or it ‘ight 
contain questions regarding prefer- 
ential styles as set forth in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Manual of Style 
or in the manual of the United States 
Government Printing Office. Such 
a test might include short answer 
questions requiring machine coimpo- 
sition or organization of materials 
for clear and forceful presentation, 
Published Production Tests 

Various tests have been published 
recently which are designed to mieas- 
ure the ability of the typist to produce 
a reasonable quantity of usable work 
at a sustained rate over a period of 
considerable length—for a_ longer 
time certainly than the ten-minute 
speed test covers. Although these 
tests were not prepared for college 
students primarily, still they may be 
used very effectively to determine 
whether the student can achieve pro- 
duction standards rather than learn- 
ing standards. 

The Student Typewriting Tests 
sponsored by the United Business 
Education Association contain in al- 
ternate months a production test for 
which national norms are later made 
available. These tests measure abil- 
ity to produce an acceptable number 
of mailable letters in a_ half-hour 
period, to set up a statistical table in 
half an hour, to copy from rough 
draft, to prepare manuscript, to fill 
in business papers such as checks, or 
to type dialog. 

Of interest to college teachers of 
typewriting are the United-N.O.M.A. 
Business Entrance Tests. Within a 
two-hour period the student must 
type and fill in forms with carbons, 
set up statistics, address for window 
envelopes, copy from rough draft, 
and in other ways demonstrate ability 
to perform tasks which the office 
typist is called upon to do. 

The preceding tests are suggested 
as means of measuring the achieve- 
ment of the objectives cited in an 
earlier article. They indicate the 
broadened scope of the typewriting 
course at the collegiate level to in- 
clude much more than mere manual 
dexterity. Used effectively, such 
tests help to develop an educated 
typist as well as a skillful one. 
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As a Supervisor 


pee observed many clerical 
‘workers, during a twenty-year 
period of operating supervision, | 
often wonder, when thinking of busi- 


ness education, how the business 
school teacher accomplishes any- 
thing at all. I would guess that 


most teachers in this field try to 
do a superior job. From personal 
experience, | recognize that teachers 
of business are in an unenviable po- 
sition. Too many employers, not 
knowing precisely what formal busi- 
ness training they need for efficient 
clerical people, do not hesitate to 
write or suggest specifications for 
such training. I suspect that these 
specifications tend to burden the 
schools more than they tend to aid 
them. 

In “What are Job Standards for 
Stenographic Service ?’’*, Herbert A. 
Tonne hints at this difficulty in one 
department of business education. 
Here, I would carry the idea a step 
farther. 

‘rom an industrial operating man’s 
point of view, education must con- 
tinue to do its share in the develop- 
ment of people so that they always 
can effectively use their training in 
meeting specific and ever changing 
work assignments, or more broadly, 
in realizing full useful lives. This is 
an unequivocable personal convic- 
tion from observations in engineer- 
ing, plant supervising, teaching, and 
political operations. 


Again—The Fundamentals 


Business school graduates must 
know arithmetic, a bit of geography, 
grammar, spelling and their way 
about town. They should be en- 
dowed with an ample and acceptable 
development of those personality 
traits needed for satisfying careers 
in business. How to operate an add- 
ing machine is no substitute for arith- 
metic nor is trick typing a substitute 
for spelling and grammar. 

mphasis in being practical, in 
contrast with theoretical, is a general 
difficulty in training in business. A 
primary cause for this is that many 
supervisors, devoid of any respect 
for theory, feel freer with employees 
who have put aside theory. Under 
these conditions, embarrassing ques- 
tions as to theory are not, asked. 

Two other influences may be seen; 
many supervisors do not like to train 
people, they want them to enter an 


_* The Journal of Business Education, January, 
947, p. 25. 
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organization ready to carry the ball; 
and further, many supervisors do not 
respect fundamentals, have no inter- 
est in people and little or no urge or 
ability to teach. These influences, in 
part, help to perpetuate the cry for 
practical people though many can 
define the term only negatively. 


Examples of Good Job Adjustment 


To expand the foregoing thoughts, 
let us review briefly some personal 
observations of three efficient clerks. 

Upon graduation from a parochial 
school, Miss Lee** came to the engi- 
neering department of the company 
in which I was employed. Her per- 
sonality traits ranked high. She was 
accurate, and though not the most 
rapid stenographer in the world, she 
was fast enough. At the time, I was 
struggling to master dictation and 
was irritatingly slow. Her first letter 
demonstrated excellence in spelling 
and grammar. I had spelled several 
technical terms for her, others she 
had managed, through her initiative, 
to spell correctly. 

Her superiority led to my _ boss 
requisitioning her for his secretary, 
and later, the chief engineer drafting 
her for his private secretary. She 
stepped into these positions as a fin- 
ished stenographer through practice, 
and in each, turned in a_ brilliant 
score. Her duties were many, but 
her new job called for nothing more 
than a thorough knowledge of the 
Three Rs. In these she was well 
tutored. 

Iinances altered Miss Roth’s prep- 
aration for college while in her third 
year of high school. Her steno- 
graphic speed was about “average.” 
She always produced a letter that 
Was an improvement on the dictation 
recorded in her notebook. Her “men” 
generally endorsed her practice of 
editing their letters, but some of them 
never realized that it was she who 
made their efforts readable. 

Desiring more interesting work, 
she accepted an opportunity to qualify 
in a strange field, statistics. Under a 
competent supervisor, she became a 
top-flight statistical clerk. Of course, 
she studied and her foundation paved 
the way for her success. 

Mrs. Hastings, a young widow, 


** Obviously, names used are fictitious. 


Sees Business Training 


had married after obtaining a 
teacher’s certificate in English. She 
had no practical experience unless 
housekeeping for a husband and two 
infants can be counted. Not being a 
stenographer, she was assigned to the 
office manager’s staff. Her work, 
from time to time, fell into the fol- 
lowing categories: filing, maintain- 
ing petty cash for miscellaneous office 
expenses, ordering stationery, oper- 
ating duplicators and adding ma- 
chines, etc., etc. 

Of course, she was taught the ap- 
parently involved office operations ; 
simple routines she “picked up.” Her 
excellent background helped her to 
acquire and understand any new 
clerical assignment. After five years 
with us, she resigned to take a cleri- 
cal supervisory position in an insur- 
ance company. It was learned that 
she did a handsome job with a group 
of machine operators; training for 
her new position was provided by her 
employer. 

These women were the most out- 
standing clerical people I have known. 
Their thorough training in the 
Three Rs and their superior person- 
ality traits contributed materially to 
their success and constantly enabled 
them to master new business assign- 
ments with surprising ease. 


Train at Employer's Expense? 


Except for the stenographer, these 
women had no specific business train- 
ing. Each had, more or less, at the 
employer’s expense, developed the 
needed office skills. Formal business 
training might have aided them, but 
how much this would have improved 
them is a question. They entered 
business as novices. At first, as is 
customary, they were entrusted with 
simple assignments under  super- 
vision. As their talents and attitudes 
were observed and tested their assign- 
ments were broadened and enlarged. 
They came into business with the 
abilities to meet effectively specific 
and changing work assignments. 

Were I seeking a new stenog- 
rapher, despite job specifications, a 
first concern would be questions deal- 
ing with background, intelligence, use 
of English, personality traits, steno- 
graphic skill. I would expect her 
speed in shorthand to be consistent 
with my ability to dictate. Were 
she a bit slow, | would be patient, 
knowing full well that a carefully 
selected person could increase speed 
in shorthand and typing in less time 
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than I could, without pain, increase 
my speed in dictation. And I would 
be content to allow her to develop 
speed in the mechanics of any job 
at her employer’s expense. 


Machines Skill Usually Not Vital 


Were the need for a machine 
operator, I would have no scruples 
in hiring an emotionally balanced, 
intelligent man or woman proficient 
in arithmetic; and I would attend to 
his training in operating machines 
peculiar to his job. 

Someone might question my views 
on stenographers. Well, many people 
and perhaps some teachers do not 
know what some stenographers have 
to face when they enter business. 
They find out quickly that most men 
cannot dictate a letter. Incidentally, 
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there is as real a need for training 
in dictation as there is for training 
in shorthand. Why train a woman 
to take between sixty and seventy 
words per minute and then place her 
with men who can neither dictate 
nor write coherent letters? I am not 
exaggerating; it is almost a case of 
casting pearls before artificial swine. 
Many who try to dictate letters do 
such a horrible job that a woman 
has a spasm watching them spar for 
words from = sparse vocabularies. 
Only for those rare few who can 
dictate rapidly should high-speed 
stenographers be sought; and_ the 
small number of these kinds of 
stenographers that will be needed, 
in a large organization, can be found 
on the job. Further, I have seen 
high-speed stenographers who have 
had to be trained in English by their 
superiors, and often this was poor 
because the trainers were deficient 
in the subject. 

3efore leaving the subject of dic- 
tation, one more fact may be inter- 
esting at least to teachers, though 
many supervisors may challenge it. 
Many men who have never learned 
to dictate or write an acceptable 
letter, tend to damn capable stenog- 
raphers who, when acting under in- 
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struction, produce verbatim their 
dictated stuff or copies of longhand 
letters. These men rarely have the 
sportsmanship to give competent 
girls the benefit of the doubt; instead 
they would condemn girls for their 
own shortcomings, namely, poor 
letters. 


Sufficient Job Use of Shorthand? 


Many stenographers obtain so 
little practice in shorthand, they al- 
most forget this valuable skill. I 
have known women to beg for dic- 
tation in order to “keep their hands 
in.” 

With the exception of the type- 
writer and calculator which require 
much practice for proficiency, all 
other office equipments can be 
learned on the job at a modest ex- 
pense to employers. If machines are 
required incidental to other business 
training, I would not carry the ma- 
chine training too far. If a student 
were required to do square root on 
a calculator, I would not teach him 
how to do cube root. Without con- 
stant practice with particular ma- 
chines a man’s proficiency drops to 
a low level. In which event, em- 
ployers resort to re-training. Any 
supervisor should be _ sufficiently 
adept in the use of the Four Step 
Method of job training that he can 
instruct anyone in the use of the 
more ordinary office equipments 
within a few hours. 

In some schools in order for a 
pupil to be graduated, many pupils 
take certain courses more or less 
under duress. When this occurs, the 


values received by the pupils «re 
questionable. 

The more I regard this aspect of 
employment and training, the mre 
I am inclined to plead for train ng 
in fundamentals at the expense of 
techniques, and perhaps publicity. 
Fundamentals rarely change, w! 
today techniques change rapidly. 

Also mechanical equipments 
change rather rapidly. Even though 
some people can be trained profita ly 
in many subjects, it might still be 
far better to emphasize thorourh- 
ness in the Three Rs at the expense 
of manual skills. 


oO 


Desire to Learn Most Important 


Industry needs thinkers and so 
does the world. Given healthy op- 
portunity, carefully selected clerical 
people can acquire most of the 
needed skills on the job, if they have 
a proper attitude towards work, in- 
dustry, and society. Further, they 
need a clear understanding of what 
their education is designed to do for 
them. 

No school can prepare all varieties 
of trained people that industry might 
need; therefore, afford education in 
as many subjects as may be re- 
quired for happy careers in_busi- 
ness, drive home fundamentals and 
make all courses of instruction so 
attractive that students will love 
them. Let others—industry—see to 
it that novices have ample chance 
to practice their basic training, if 
only in the Three Rs, and thereby 
enable them to become practical use- 
ful employees and citizens. 





TEN YEARS AGO IN 
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From the April 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


Seth B. Carkin of The Packard School wrote on the need for machine instruction in 
preparation for business. Those of us who knew Mr. Carkin revere his memory and are 


grateful to him for his contributions to business education .. . 


Dr. Clyde E. Rowe com- 


mented on the need but lack of demand for business education administrators. Ten years 
later we still have only a handful of state and city supervisors of business education, and 
we hear of several places where the position will be dropped when the present incumbent 


zetires .. 


mente on the weaknesses that a San Francisco study made evident... 


. S. Joseph De Brum (now Lt. Col.) under the title of “Personality Minus” com- 


A similar study 


f ‘What Do Employers Say?” was presented by Florence T. Scott. Ten years later we are 


still at the same level of making inquiries with the same obvious answer... In 


“Speaking 


of Errors,” Ethel Wood of Pullman, Washington summarized major studies of types of errors 


in English. Teachers could profit by a re-reading of this article.... 


Klemens Ottel told 


us about changes in Austrian commercial education. It will probably be a long while till 
sufficient order will have developed in Austria to have another article on what is happen- 


ing there in business education .. . 


Paul N. Nystrom was named chairman of the Federal 


Board of Vocational Education as representative of commerce and industry. The Board is 
now purely an advisory body ... Paul S. Lomax wrote about the need for coordinating 
membership campaigns and publications. We now seem further than ever away from 
attaining this goal . . . Lloyd V. Douglas recommended that interpretive bookkeeping in- 
structional materials should be made available immediately for use in high school. There 
is still no beginning text that emphasizes the interpretive aspect of bookkeeping. 
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Teaching the Preparation of Circulars for Mailing 


by 


Yolanda Garavaglia, Hall High School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Isabelle A. Krey, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


Florence Mitten, Potts Memorial Institute, Hudson, N. Y. 
Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, High School, Freehold, New Jersey 


F Nghe 10.4 per cent of the total 
hours spent by general clerical 
workers on non-specialized clerical 
aclivities are spent on stuffing and 
sealing envelopes. An activity which 
takes up 10 per cent of the time of 
a clerical worker warrants some time 
spent in teaching the economical and 
efficient handling of materials used in 
performing the job. Teachers should 
train clerical workers to do efficiently 
the type of work they are called upon 
to do in an office. 

To find out how experienced 
workers handle stuffing and sealing 
envelopes the authors of this report 
visited various offices—a school of- 
fice, a medical office, a public stenog- 
rapher’s office, a building and loan 
association office, and a print shop 
office. They recorded a detailed step- 
by-step description of the operation 
observed. While no two methods 
were exactly alike, there were simi- 
larities from which a _ composite 
breakdown of each operation was 
made. Each analysis shows step by 
step one method of folding circulars, 
stuffing them into envelopes, and seal- 
ing the envelopes. It is realized that 
there are other methods, but if 
teachers are to present a process, 
they must choose one good method 
and then introduce variations later. 

From the detailed analyses, a 
teaching project was prepared which 
would give a teacher aid in prepar- 
ing materials and in teaching the 
process. The analysis of each opera- 
tion, which has been incorporated 
into the teaching materials, should be 
put into the hands of the pupils as 
instruction sheets to help them fol- 
low the teacher’s instructions if the 
work is taught as a class, or to help 
them do the job more efficiently if 
the work must be done on an in- 
dividual basis. 

The project consists of instruc- 
tions for the teacher in having the 
pupils prepare the work area, fold 
circulars, stuff them into stamped 
envelopes, seal the envelopes, and 
clean up the working space. It is 
assumed that the circulars have al- 
ready been printed or duplicated, and 
that the envelopes have already been 
typed. A teacher might organize a 
more complete project by preparing 
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the stencil, running off copies, and 
typing the envelopes before handling 
the stuffing and sealing. 

It is also assumed that the ma- 
terials for this project can be pro- 
vided by the school for the purpose 
of teaching. An actual job to be done 
for the school or for some outside 
organization would give the pupils 





Editorial Note: In this issue are pre- 
sented the basic elements in planning 
and using the job breakdowns of this 
clerical operation. In the next issue of 
the Journal the specific breakdowns will 
be given for use in teaching the prepara- 
tion of circulars for mailing. 





further practice and give them prac- 
tical experience in handling different 
types of materials. 


Teaching Quantity Mailing of 
Circulars 


Advantage should be taken of any 
opportunity to prepare stuffers in 
quantity for mailing as this is char- 
acteristic of job requirements for be- 
ginning clerical workers. 

It is suggested that each student 
in a class of clerical practice prepare 
at least twenty circulars for mailing 
in order to gain some insight into the 
complete job. More than twenty is 
desirable, but it is recognized that if 
no real situation presents itself, some- 
what the same skills and attitudes 
can be developed through the use of 
dummy materials; and it is hoped 
that no school would find it too dif- 
ficult to supply these minimum ma- 
terials for such practice. 


Materials and Equipment 


Following is an outline of ma- 
terials and equipment which are 
necessary in teaching this particular 
clerical duty. 

Twenty printed or typed circulars, 
size 8%4 x 11, per pupil. 

Twenty stamped, addressed enve- 
lopes, No. 10, per pupil. 

Creasing bar—a smooth, prefer- 
ably round, object—pencil may be 
used. 

Sponge, sponge cup, “Sani-fold” or 
other tvpe moistener. 

Rubber thumb. 





Adequate table or desk space. 

Stools or chairs of such a height 
to be used comfortably at table or 
desk. 
Teaching Procedure 

It is desirable to outline the type 
of work to be done, to analyze the 
elements of the job itself—why it 
must be done and the results to be 
secured. Such time is well spent as 
it promotes a more thorough under- 
standing of the job on the part of the 
pupil and more rapid progress. 


Operations 

To encourage efficiency in teach- 
ing, operation analyses have been 
prepared for the five operations in- 
cluded in this job. They are: 

Preparing the work area. 

Folding circulars. 

Stuffing stamped, addressed enve- 
lopes. 

Sealing envelopes. 

Cleaning up. 


Attitudes and Traits 


In teaching the folding of circulars 
and the stuffing and sealing of enve- 
lopes, the attitude of cooperation can 
be stressed. It will be reflected in the 
manner of the student as he tackles 
the job, assists in the distribution and 
collection of materials, and performs 
the various operations in connection 
with the completion of the work. 

Attention should be called to the 
advantages of a plan which will per- 
mit orderliness and efficiency as the 
student progresses from one opera- 
tion to another in order to avoid con- 
fusion and disorganization, both men- 
tal and physical, as he deals with va- 
rious tools and supplies. There will 
be opportunity also to emphasize 
neatness and cleanliness as smudges 
and finger marks should not be per- 
mitted on the finished product, nor 
watermarks and smears on the desk 
space being used. 

Check on the student’s ability to 
follow directions; discover, if pos- 
sible, whether failure is due to mis- 
understanding, careless reading, or 
inattention. Be certain he is not per- 
mitted to overlook details, but re- 
mains alert until the job is finished. 
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Supplementary Material 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company film showing stuffing, seal- 
ing, folding, etc., should be shown, 
giving an exact office situation. After 
seeing the film, students and teacher 
should discuss differentiations in 
their job and that of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

This project has dealt with one-size 
envelope, one-size paper, and the 
situation did not call for matching 
of envelopes and letters. It is impor- 
tant for students in the clerical prac- 
tice course to become acquainted with 
the handling of all types of envelopes 
—business, window, baronial—to use 
and fold all sizes of paper for these 
envelopes. The use of this material 
should be demonstrated and during 
the course of the term, the students 
should work with them. For ex- 
ample, when they finish working on 
business forms, they might fold their 
invoices, statements, credit memoran- 
dums, bills of lading, etc., for a win- 
dow envelope. These window enve- 
lopes should be collected by the stu- 
dents during the term from their par- 
ents’ and friends’ incoming mail. The 
necessity of matching certain letters 
and envelopes will be apparent when 
working with letters which may be 
folded for a business envelope. 

Various types of sealing devices 
should be shown by the teacher in 
demonstrating how envelopes may be 
sealed. These and all devices used in 
office situations should be noted by 
students during their office visits 
throughout the term. 

Stamped envelopes were used by 
the students in the lesson planned, but 
non-stamped envelopes will be used 
in business, and some practice in 
stamping envelopes should be pro- 
vided. This is a useful assignment 
at Christmas time when the coopera- 
tion of the teachers in the school may 
be enlisted in providing the class with 
addressed Christmas cards and 
stamps. The students themselves 
might bring in their Christmas cards. 

In so far as possible, all informa- 
tion should be drawn from the stu- 
dents who, through their various of- 
fice visits, after-school work, and 
summer work, may contribute a great 
deal to the class. 


Some Specific Teaching Problems 


This is not the type of work that is 
done once during the term and then 
forgotten. It occurs every day in 
business, and the ability and skill to 
do it efficiently and well will save 
many minutes of the office worker’s 
time. As mentioned in the supple- 
mentary material, it should be done 
at various intervals during the term. 
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It will be noted throughout the 
work that situations have been used 
in which the students were accom- 
plishing something that was useful— 
the circulars were to be mailed. Per- 
haps the folding, sealing, and stuff- 
ing operation could be a carry- 
through of the actual duplicating of 
a circular which was prepared by the 
class in cooperation with the English 
department for some organization in 
the community. 

Working together on a_ project 
such as this provides clerical practice 
students with an opportunity to de- 
velop skill in the useful operations 
that they will find in their office jobs. 
3ut it does something more than 


tion, efficiency, orderliness, neat css, 
and cleanliness can really develop. 
These traits cannot become an in- 
herent part of an individual by ‘iay- 
ing a section of the course set aside 
in which they will be discussed. *tu- 
dents learn cooperation by cooperat- 
ing, not by talking about it. 

This is not intended to be the end- 
all of lesson planning in the develop- 
ment of skill in folding, stuffing, and 
sealing of envelopes. Teachers «nd 
students may decide that ceriain 
operations may be more easily ac- 
complished another way. In_ fact, 
who knows what devices the students 
themselves may invent in completing 
this operation more rapidly. lew 














this—it provides the situation in teachers realize the ingenuity of 
which personality traits of coopera- youth. 
The five job breakdowns on the preparation of circulars for mailing will be 
presented in the next issue. 
OFFICE PERSPECTIVE 
[ get acute delirium tremens | 
Surveying office clothing demons : 
Hefty maids in orange sweaters, 
Sequined sylphs arranging letters, 
Grandmammas in ankle sox, 
Weighted down with gems like rocks, 
Suits that need a careful pressing, 
Collars crumpled and distressing, | 
Slips that play at peek-a-boo, | | 
| Ringlets starched with smelly goo. | | 
With such atrocities I’m faced! 
Why can’t they dress in simple taste! | 
~—Grace V. Watkins, | 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHARLIE McCARTHY 
By Helen Reising 
Ward High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


This may be termed a cross-stitch type of 


design, inasmuch as all characters are 
readily visible and both the horizontal and 
vertical spaces may be counted. Although 
the variable line spacer was used, carriage 
control (horizontal variance in spacing) was 
not necessary. The following letters and 


characters were used: @, :, O, E, and Z. 


This is one of the entries submitted in 
the Eighth Annual Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other submitted in 


will be printed in issues of this 


International 
designs the contest 
later 


magazine. 
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A Business 


(¢ following series of skits 
proved to be one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive assembly 
programs of the term. Running time 
was approximately twenty-five min- 
utes. Few properties were required. 

An announcer stood at the side 
of the stage, introduced each skit and 
summarized the law at the close of 
each scene. Pupils had no difficulty 
in tiemorizing their parts as roles 
were small because of extensive pupil 
participation. Students were per- 
mitted to interpolate their own dia- 
logue where it created more spon- 
taneily. 


MicROPHONE: The Business Law 
Classes present “All In A Day.” 


Scene One (At corner of stage.) 


Jack (reading school paper): You 
know, every time I have to choose 
subjects for my next term’s pro- 
gram, | get awfully confused. Look 
at all these subjects the school now 
otters, 

Joan (looking into Jack’s paper) : 
There certainly are a lot of sub- 
jects. 

Jack: Here’s a subject I didn’t know 
existed, Business Law. What’s it 
about ? 

Joan: I’m taking it now.—Did you 
know that everybody comes in con- 
tact with the law all the time? 

Jack: No. 

Joan: Well, when you took the bus 
to school this morning and bought 
a newspaper you made two con- 
tracts. And you know, ignorance 
of the law excuses no one. 

Jack: But what do you do in class? 

Joan: The teacher presents cases. 
For instance.— 

(voice trails away.) 


Scene Two 


MicropHONE: Let’s listen to this 
boy plead his case. 

Boy: Mary, I’d love to have you 
come with me to the dance my 
firm is giving on Saturday night. 

Mary: I’d just love to go with you. 

Boy: All right then, I'll call for you 
at 8:00. 

(Boy leaves the stage. ) 

Man walks across the stage to Mary 
and says: Hello, Mary. Would 
you like to sing with our band 

on Saturday night? We’ll pay you 
$25. 

Mary: I’m sorry, but I have a previ- 
ous engagement. (Man leaves the 
Siage. ) 
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Law Assembly Program 


by 
Sidney C. Gould 
and 
Julian Roberts 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


MicropHone: Here it is Saturday 
night and Mary is ready on time. 
(Mary paces up and down stage 
waiting expectantly. ) 

It’s 8:15. I wonder what’s keeping 
Bob? 

It’s 9:00 o’clock and Bob isn’t 
here yet! (Mary looks disgusted 
and sits down, picking up a mag- 
azine.) Look, she’s reading “Core- 
net.” . . . What’s this? She’s fall- 
ing asleep, perchance to dream. 
(Stage lights dim. A blue spot- 
light illuminates the stage for 
dream sequence. ) 

MAN (appears on stage, goes over 
to microphone placed on stage) : 
Ladies and gentlemen. Presenting 
Mary Smith from Fort Hamilton 
High School. 

Mary Situ (asleep and dreaming 
goes over to microphone). Sings 
song. 

MAN (goes over to Mary Smith): 
Here’s your $25. (Leaves stage.) 

Mary (awakens, looks in her hand 
for check. Is disappointed when 
she finds nothing. Looks at her 
watch): It’s 12 o’clock ... I’m 
going to bed now. I'll sue him for 
the $25 I could have earned sing- 
ing with the band. 

MicropHone: Can she collect ?. 

No. A social contract is not a 
binding contract. And so, Mary’s 
case is just that of another Fort 
Hamiltonite stood up! 


Scene Three 


MicroPHone: Let’s listen to Dorothy 
buying a fur jacket for her prom. 

(Salesman is seated at desk. Girl 
walks over.) 
SALESMAN: Good morning, 
May I be of assistance? 
Gir: Yes, I’d like to purchase a fur 
jacket. 

SALESMAN: We have a lovely seal 
jacket, just for you—. 
Here, will you try it on. 

GirL: Yes, thank you—. 

SALESMAN: It looks good, but it 
needs quite a bit of altering. We 
can have it ready for you next 
week. 


Miss. 


GirL: My classmates will think it 
lovely when | wear it to the Fort 
Hamilton High School Senior 
Prom—. How much is it? 

SALESMAN: The price is $300. Will 
you take it on our deferred pay- 
ment plan? 

Girt: No thank you. I'll pay cash. 
I saved the $300 from my earnings 
as a Salesgirl. 

MIcROPHONE: Next week at the same 
store. 

SALESMAN : Good morning. 

Gir_: I’ve come for my seal jacket. 
Is it ready? 

SALESMAN: Yes. Will you come over 
to this mirror so you can see how 
it fits? 

Grr-: It looks fine on me. 

SALESMAN: Since we had to alter 
this coat extensively for you we 
must consider this sale final. 

Gir-: Yes, I know. 

MIcroPpHONE: It’s a few weeks later 
and our heroine is at home en- 
joying — but, wait —look. —She’s 
back in the store. Let’s listen. — 

SALESMAN: Good morning, Miss 
White. 

Girv: I'd like to return the fur jacket 
I bought. My family and friends 
don’t like it. And I think they are 
right. 

SALESMAN: We cannot accept re- 
turns. I told you that all our sales 
are final. 

MicropHone: Can she return the 
Yes, A person under 21 years of 
age is an infant in the eyes of the 
law and is only liable for the value 
of necessaries. Since the coat was 
obviously a luxury, it may be re- 
turned. 


Scene Four 

MicropHont: Here is the case of 
last minute Minnie rushing to the 
tailor shop. Her prom is tomorrow 
night. 

MINNIE: Here, press my gown. Do 
a good job on it too. [ need it 
for my prom, tomorrow night. 

TarLor: I'll have it ready for you 
tomorrow. 

MicroPHoNE: It’s 7 o'clock Friday, 
evening, the night of the prom 
and last minute Minnie, as usual, 
is sitting in her easy chair listening 
to the Fort Hamilton High School 
Jive Band. .. .. .. (Record plays 
jive number as Minnie, sprawled 
over a chair, listens.) ... But, wait! 
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Minnie (suddenly aware of the 
hour): It’s 7:15. Gosh! I’d better 
run for my gown. (She runs across 
stage to tailor shop. ) 

Minnie: I'd like my gown. 

Taitor: I’m sorry. The store was 
robbed last night and they took 
your gown. 

MINNIE: Oh, my! 
thing else to wear. 

TarLor: I’m sorry. 

MINNIE: My boy friend! I’m sup- 
posed to meet him at the Fort 
Hamilton High Gym for the prom 
at 8:30. I'll never get there. Say! 
That gown cost me $35. 

TarLor: [’m very sorry. 

MINNIE: That was a new gown. 
You'll have to pay me the $35. 
TatLor: I’m sorry, but I don’t have 

to pay you. 

MicropHone: Can Minnie collect ? 
No. This is what we call a mutual 
benefit bailment. The law requires 
that the tailor exercise only or- 
dinary care. Since the tailor had 
been reasonably prudent in pro- 
tecting his store, he would be re- 
leased from liability. 


I haven’t any- 


Scene Five 


MicropHone: New York State is 
often in the forefront of Social 
Legislation. This businessman has 
just arrived at his office. 

Mr, Jones (opening his mail) : Im- 
agine that State Employment 
Agency sending negro applicants 
to me for jobs. Why, I won't 
employ a negro. 

SECRETARY: But Mr. Jones, the Fair 
Employment Practices Law re- 
quires that you do not discrimin- 
ate because of race, creed or color 
in hiring applicants. 

Mr. Jones: The Fair Employment 
(stumbles over the phrase.) Why, 
I can’t even say it.—I’ll break the 
law. 

MicroPHONE: Mr. Jones still refuses 
to comply with the law. It’s now 
two weeks later. 

Mr. Jones to Secretary (points off 
stage) : See those pickets carrying 
signs that I won’t hire negro help. 
Now they’re shouting. Listen— 

Pickets (off stage) : 

1. Down with Jones. 
2. He won’t hire negroes. 
3. He breaks the law. 

PickEts (all together): Down with 
Jones. 

Mr. Jones (again) : They’ll ruin my 
business. I’ll stop them. I’ll go 
into court and get an order for 
them to stop their picketing. 

SECRETARY : You mean an injunction. 

MIcroPpHONE: Can he get an injunc- 
tion? 

This case has never been argued 
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in our courts. I would say, how- 
ever, that since this man had pre- 
viously defied the law, he would not 
be able to get an injunction. The 
law requires that he who seeks 
justice must come into court with 
clean hands. This man is a poor 
example of an American, too. We 
must respect the rights of all the 
Americans in our country. 


Scene Six 


MicropHoNE: Mrs, Adams is talking 
to Mr. Adams. 

Mrs, ApamMs: John, I just can’t get 
a maid for the house. Washing all 
those dishes and clothes just makes 
me too tired. 

Mr. Apams: I'll advertise again and 
see whether | don’t get a reply this 
time. 

MicropHone: Next week. Poor Mr. 
Adams hears the same story. 

Mrs. ApaMs to Mr. Adams: John, 
I’m so awfully tired of doing so 
much housework. 

Mr. ApamMs: There are just no re- 
plies to my ad, Doris. Look! I'll 
give you the $150 a month that I 
would have to pay a maid if you 
continue with all that housework. 

Mrs. ApaMs: You mean that I'll 
get $150 a month extra if I'll do 
the same housework I’ve always 
done. 

Mr. ApaMs (resignedly) : Yes, dear. 

Mrs, Apams: Why, you darling. 

Mr. ApAms (in an aside): These 
women! Money is their language. 

MicropHoneE: Mrs. Adams has now 
done the housework for ten 
months, always with a song. 

Mrs. Apams: Listen, John. You 
owe me $1,500 for ten months 
housework. You haven’t given me 
a penny of it. I’m tired of asking 
you for it. I’m going to sue you. 

Mr. Apams (turns to audience with 
his hands outstretched) : Can she 
sue? 
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MicropHONE: No. 
The courts have held that a we is 
obligated to do housework. ‘I here- 
fore, she is entitled to nothin: for 
doing that which she was al: sady 
bound to do. 


Scene Seven 
MicroPpHONE: What have we | cre? 
—She waited for three hours in a 
nylon stocking line and now she’s 
talking to Jim, the grocery © erk, 
Mazie: | just bought a pair of nylon 
stockings after waiting in line for 
three hours. Boy, am I happy. 
Jim (disgustedly): I wouldn’t wait 
in line for a pair of socks. 
Mazie: Well, let me have a box of 
mild soap flakes for stockings. 
Jim: What brand do you want: 
Mazie: Let me have Smootho flakes. 
MicropHoNneE: Even nylons need a 
washing now and then. And so 
we find Mazie washing her stock- 
ings while Bea looks at her with 
envious eyes. 

Bea: These nylons are wonderful. | 
wish I had a pair. 
Mazie (washing the 

They are wonderful. 
(examines stockings quizzically) 
Gosh! These Smootho _ flakes 
made holes in these stockings. I’m 
going right back to that grocer. 

MicropHone: Is the grocer respon- 
sible ? 
No. Where an article is purchased 
under a trade name the grocer 
may not be held if it is not fit 
for the purpose intended. 


stockings) : 


Scene Eight 

Jack (talking to Joan at corner of 
stage): I have a pretty good idea 
of what you do in Business Law 
now, but what’s this subject 
about? (points to paper, and says 
slowly) E. B. T.? 

Joan looks puzzled, scratches her 
head.—Both walk off the stage. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


How can we get better teach- 
ing of junior business training? 
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ing. J Bus Ed 21: 16-17 Apr '46 
DAVIS, A. A. 

Bookkeeping ease vs. bookkeeping evils. 

Bus Ed Observer 17: 22-25 May '46 
DAVIS, Benjamin Franklin 

Dictation problems and methodology. 

Dewey Shorthand News. 8: 123-4 Mar 


"46 
DAVIS, Myra Louise 
Study of conflicting opinions with refer- 
ence to certain indexing rules. University 
of Iowa, M.A., 1945, Thesis 
DeBENNING, M. J. 
See Pope, John B., jt auth 
DECKER, Lowell A., Frankie V. 
Houchins, Irene C. Hypps, Sam- 
uel W. Pursell, Lewis R. Toll, S. 
P. Vanderslice. 
Correlating of business subjects. Am 
Bus Ed Y III 171-81 °46 
DeLANCEY, Opal H. 
Rendering personnel service to business. 
Amer Bus Ed 2: 187-92 Mar ’46 
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DeVINNY, Margaret C. 

Connecting link between school and busi- 

ness. M Bus Ed 12: 6-10 Jan ‘46 
DEWEY, Godfrey 

franscription training. Dewey Shorthand 

News. 8: 125-6 Mar ‘46 
DIEBOLD, Sister Mary Joseph 

Objectives of secretarial courses as sug- 
gested by selected employees of St. 
Mary’s Academy. Catholic University of 
America, M.A., 1944, Thesis 

DIEKROEGER, L. H. 

Business teachers and management work 

together. N Bus Ed Q 14: 7-8 Mar ‘46 
DOBESKI, A. E. 

Peeking in typewriting can be eliminated. 

Type News 16: 8 Spring ‘46 
DOBKIN, Eleanor 

Why not accelerate typewriting in college? 

J Bus Ed 21: 23 May '46 
DONAHUE, Howard 

Business English ain't necessarily dull. Bus 

Ed World 26: 531 Jun '46 
Du FRAIN, Viola 

Our traditional accuracy emphasis in 
teaching elementary typewriting. Bal 
Sheet 28: 12-13 Sep °46 

Practicability of emphasizing speed before 
accuracy in elementary typewriting. Nat 
Bus Ed Q 14: 29-40 May °46 

Which ‘“‘speed-accuracy’’ emphasis? Bus 
Ed World 26: 478-79 May ‘46 

DUNN, George E. 

Big ‘“name’’ recordings used in dictation 
classes. Bal Sheet 27: 195, 203 Jan '46 
Big ‘‘name’’ recordings used in dictation 
classes. Thomas S Tchr 4: 7, 20 Spring 


46 
DUNSTAN, Mary F. 

The case method and learning to think. 

Bus Ed World 26: 477-78 May '46 
DZIEKAN, Gertrude E. 

Social business for everyone. Beacons on 

Bus Ed 18: 19-20 Jan °46 
EDDINGER, Rhoda 

Teachers can learn, too. Bus Ed World 

27: 91 Oct °46 
EELS, W. C. 

Worth reading again. Comp. Jun Col J 

16: 204 Jan '46 
ELLIOTT, C. M. 

Problems in teaching the introductory 
course in principles of economics. Ed 
67: 107-11 Oct °46 

ELMER, Jack 

Junior achievement. Bus Ed Observer 18: 

22-4 Nov 46 
ELWELL, Fayette H. 

Elementary accounting for colleges. Time 
Saver, Part I (workbook). 264 p. $1.20 
Ginn 1946 

Elementary accounting for colleges. Time 
Saver, Part II (workbook). 224 p. $1.00 
Ginn 1946 

ELY, Margaret H. 

Business and school cooperate (editorial) 

J Bus Ed 21: 7 Jun '46 
ENGLE, T. L. 

Short course in psychology of selling. Bal 

Sheet 27: 327 Apr '46 
ENTERLINE, C. G. 

Close-up of business students. J Bus Ed 
21: 11-13 Mar ’46 

Motivation plus . . 
Feb '46 

Teacher part-time employment. Bus Ed 
World 27: 160-1 Nov 46 

Emil Hostetler, Leo Smith 

Attaining objectives through co-operative 

work experience. Am Bus Ed Y III 219- 


43 °46 
ENTERLINE, H. G. 
Fifteen pertinent questions. 
Amer Bus Ed 3: 10 Oct '46 
(ed) American Business Education 


. J Bus Ed 21: 28 


APRIL, 1942 


(eteas” 


ERNEST, John W. 

High school merchandising program — 
business community's big need. N Bus 
Ed Q 15: 37-40, 61 Oct '46 

Lesson planning for businessman-teacher. 
Bus Ed World 27: 24-8 Sep ‘46 

ESSIG, J. Fred 

Commercial education: an administrator's 

view. TS Bus Educ Spring 8-14 Apr '46 
ETTINGER, Clifford 

Film guide for business 
numbers J Bus Ed 

Projected visual aids in business education. 
NABTTI Bulletin No. 40 Dec '46 

Visual aids in business education. New 
York University, Ed. D., 1945, Thesis 

EYSTER, Elvin S. 

How businessmen can aid business educa- 
tion. Dict Ed F 15-17 Apr-May ‘46 

New responsibilities in business education. 
Amer Bus Ed 3: 11-16, 19 Oct '46 

Readjustments needed in business educa- 
tion. N Bus Ed Q 15: 15-18, 60 Oct 
46 

FAIRBROTHER, Roy 

Arm in arm with Mr. D. E. AVJ 21: 18- 

20 Jan °46 
FELDMAN, Harold 

Check list for good teaching. Bal Sheet 

28: 4-5 Sep ‘46 
FELMET, Albert 

Business can help schools train better 
clerical employees. J Bus Ed 21: 34 
May '46 

What office managers can do to help 
schools provide better-trained clerical 
workers. Amer Bus Ed 3: 124-26, 131 
Dec '46 

FERGUSON, Harold, and Hovde, Her- 
man O. 

Community service motivation in commer- 
cial teaching. Ediphone Ed 10-11 Jan 
46 

FILE, Clinton M. 

Experience in school treasurer's office. J 

Bus Ed 22: 15-16, 23 Nov °46 
FINCH, Robert 

(ed) Appraising business education. Am 
Bus Ed Y III °46 

See Keck, Louis jt auth 

FINKELHOR, Dorothy C. 

Laboratory course in personality develop- 

ment. Bus Sch Exec 2: 21-6 Mar '46 
FISHER, Sanford L. 

Theory—its place. Dewey Shorthand News 

8: 103-06 Feb '46 
FISK, McKee (ed) 

Business schools are educational institu- 
tions. Bus Sch Exec 2: 70-2 Sep '46 
Observation and opinion. J Bus Ed 12: 
13 Sep '46 
FITCH, Marjorie 

Plea for common sense in business educa- 
tion. Ediphone Ed 10-11 Mar '46 

Shorthand — constructed or memorized? 
Bus Ed World 26: 496-98 May °46 

FLEMING, Robert L. 

Guidance in social-business subjects. Amer 

Bus Ed 2: 193-6 Mar '46 
FORKNER, Hamden L. 

Are your students prepared to apply for a 
job? Dict Ed F 18-20 Apr-May °46 
Developing pupil activity through extra- 
class activities. Am Bus Ed Y III 272- 

94 °46 

Do you know what your market demands? 
Dict Ed F 17-19 Jan '46 

Let’s be realistic about business education. 
Bus Sch Exec 1: 122-6 Dec 45 

Let’s improve business education. Is your 

market satisfied? Dict Ed F 17-19 Mar 

"46 

Past, present and future of the NABTTI. 

NABTTI. Bulletin No. 39 3-13 Ju ’46 


teachers. See 


United business education association. N 
Bus Ed Q 15: 5-6, 64 Oct '46 

What business education needs. Ediphone 
Ed 10-12 Feb °46 

FOSTER, William R. 

Administration of business education. Un- 
developed areas in secondary schools. 
Amer Bus Ed 2: 180-2, 192 Mar ‘46 

FREEMAN, M. Herbert 

Business organization and management. ed. 
Bus Ed World 26: 276-7 Jan °46 

Delta pi epsilon and research in business 
education. Bus Ed Outl 2: 11-12 45-46 

Occupational information. ed. Bus Ed 
World 26: 276 Jan ‘46 

Teacher training—credits for competencies. 
Bus Ed World 26: 262-3 Jan ‘46 

Teachers, ed. Bus Ed World 26:276-7 Jan 
"46 

(ed) Your professional reading. See num- 
bers Bus Ed World 

(ed) Research notes—See numbers Amer 
Bus Ed 

(ed) Business education 
$1.25 Bus Ed World '46 

(assoc. ed) American Business Education 

and Kohout, Helen 

Student and teacher opinions of elementary 
bookkeeping. Beacons Bus Ed 19: 7-8, 
22, 23 May ‘46 

FRICK, Minnie DeMotte 

Dictation material. Thomas S Tchr 4: 26-8 

Spring 46 
FRIES, A. C. 

Building facilities and equipment for busi- 

ness education. (In American School and 
University, 1946. p 155-60) 

Let's evaluate our teaching. TS Bus Educ 
Spring 34-9 Apr '46 

Study of business education in public sec- 

-ondary schools of Illinois (excluding 
Chicago). New York University, Ed. D. 
1945, Thesis 

FULLER, Donald C. 

Motivation for typewriting. Bus Ed Outl 
2: 10 °45-'46 

Reading factors in typewriting. Published 
by Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Okla, 1945 

GABRIEL, Puzant 

Methods of teaching consumer education. 
Menograph 64. South-Western Publish- 
ing Co. Cincinnati. Mar '46 

GALLIKER, A. 

Make believe business; Swiss youth’s prac- 
tical training ia the ways of trade. il 
Rotarian 69: 31-3 Oct '46 

GALLOWAY, Olive 

Validity of experience as factor in classi- 
fication of WAVES in correspondence 
and personnel. Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, M.S., 1945, Thesis 

GALPER, A. Sidney 

You and your customer. J Bus Ed 21: 37 

Mar '46 
GALPHIN, George G. 

Consumer education conferences. Bul Nat 

Assn Sec Sch Prin. 30: 13-19 Dec '46 
GARLOW, Elsie G. 

‘‘Mimmie’”’ can be fun! TS Bus Educ 10-15 
Sep °46 

Secretarial round table. Amer Bus Ed 11: 
270-71, 274 May 46 

GARTSIDE, Claire Lorraine 

Consumer education course for elementary 
schools. University of Southern Califor- 
nia. M. S., 1945, Thesis 

GAUGHAN, M. A. 

High school geography course in flux. J 

Geog 45: 109-13 Mar '46 
GAUNT, Ernest B. 


Experience will aid best teacher. 
Bus Ed 11: 248-50 May '46 


index, 1945 


Amer 
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GEMMELL, James 

Can we teach the GI way? 
Bus Ed 18: 5-8, 25 Jan '46 

For sale: antique _ methods. 
Ediphone Ed 14 Feb ’46 

Realistic preparation for employment op- 
portunities in retailing. Ed Digest 11: 
7-9 Apr '46 

Realistic preparation for employment op- 
portunities in retailing. Occupations 24: 
273-6 Feb '46 

GERDES, Bruce E. 

— day methods of teaching bookkeep- 
. Amer Bus Ed 2: 171-5 Mar ’46 

GIBS IN, E. Dana 

Audio-visual business education. Bus Ed 
Outl 2: 13-14 45-46 

It’s the little things that count. 
Letter N M H U 7: 3-5 Mar '46 
Knewledge is power. News Letter NM 
HU 7: 3-6 Feb °46 

Loyalty. — Letter N M H U 7: 3-5 
Jan °46 

Shorthand notebook techniques. 
S Tchr 24 Fall 46 

Teaching introduction to business. J Bus 
Ed 22: 23-6 Oct °46 

Where shall we go in audio-visual busi- 
ness education? Bal Sheet 27: 190-93 
Jan °46 

(ed) The News-Letter, New Mexico High- 
lands University 
GILBRETH, Harold 
How well are liberal arts defended? Bus 
Ed World 27: 6-10, 61 Sep ’46 

Observation and opinion. Problems of 
small high school—neglected area. (edi- 
torial) J Bus Ed 22: 11 Oct '46 

Responsibility of business educator toward 
employee attitude. Editorial. Bal Sheet 
27: 275 Mar '46 

Teaching economic geography. J Bus Ed 
21: 11-12 Feb '46 

(asst. ed) Modern Business Education 

GILL, J. Goodner 
New responsibilities in private school 

education and how to face them. Fif- 
teenth Yearbook CEA 163-65 °45 

GIVEN, Edith B. 

Study guides for general business course 
with emphasis upon supplementary ma- 
terials. Ohio B T 6: 15-16 Apr °46 

Study guides for general business course 
with emphasis upon supplementary ma- 


Beacons on 


News 


Thomas 


terials. Ohio State University, M.A., 
1945, Thesis 
GIVEN, J. N. 

School-business cooperative _ activities. 


Clearing House 20: 554-6 May '46 
Work experience program. Bal Sheet 27: 
352-53 Apr '46 
GLICKSBERG, Charles I. 
Correlating business education and English. 
Ediphone Ed 13-14 Apr '46 
GOERLITZ, Amber 


Study in business curriculum construction 


in relationship to “migration” in Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, area. University of 
Iowa, M.A., 1945, Thesis 

GOLL, M. J. 


For distributive education courses; list of 
films and firms. Ed Screen 25: 305 Jun 
"46 

Future merchants of Philadelphia—some- 


thing new in school activities. Sch Ac- 
tivities 18: 36-7 Sep '46 
GOODMAN, Kennard E. 
Teaching social-business subjects today. 


Amer Bus Ed 3: 49-51 Oct '46 
GORBY, P. F. 


Integration of business and education. N 
Bus Ed Q 14: 55-62 Mar '46 


GOUGH, R. H. 
Time for revision and addition. Ball State 
CJ 17: 3-5, 23 Feb °46 
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GOULD, Sidney C. 
Business students should use school library. 
H Points 28: 60-3 Feb '46 
GRAHAM, Jessie and Lloyd L. Jones 
The consumer’s economic life. Gregg, 1946. 
555 p., $1.60 
GRAHAM, Patricia H. 
Comparative study of content and method 
of presentation found in twenty-nine 


typewriting textbooks. North Texas 
State Teachers College M.S., 1945, 
Thesis 
GREGG, Edna L. 
As others see us. Bus Ed World 26: 407- 


08 Apr '46 
Our beginning typists are fun! Bus Ed 
World 27: 13-17 Sep ’46 
GREGG, John Robert 
State and city supervisors of business ed- 
ucation. Bus Ed World 27: 97-9 Oct ’46 
(ed) Business Education World 
GREIBER, C. L. 
Selecting and training capable office work- 
ers. Thomas S Tchr 4-6 Fall ’46 
GRIFFITH, Grace 
See Robinson, O. Preston jt auth 
GRIFFITH, Ruth 
Cedar Rapids readjusts business education. 
N Bus Ed Q 15: 55-8 Oct '46 
GROSSMAN, Audley M. 
(ed) News Bulletin of the Michigan Busi- 
ness Education Association 
GRUBER, Joseph 
Bookkeeping laboratory for senior year 
in vocational high schools. Fifteenth 
Yearbook CEA 27-33 45 
Build bookkeeping laboratory. Bus Ed 
World 26: 492-94 May °46 
Teaching young men and women prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and front office 
practice. Hotel Management 46-48 Apr 
‘46 
HAAS, Ina-Ree 
Evening school—Thomas shorthand solves 
problem. Thomas § Tchr 22-23 Fall ’46 
HAAS, Kenneth Brooks and O. Preston 
Robinson 
How to establish and operate a retail 
store. 384 pages, $4.35, Prentice-Hall, 
1946 
and Harry Q. Packer 
The preparation and use of visual aids. 
224 pages, $4.00, Prentice-Hall, 1946 
HARN, Edwin and Schnitzer, J. G. 
Establishing and operating a retail shoe 
business. Industrial (Small Business) 
Series No. 34. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Bits. 


HALL, Henry F. 
Education and business need each other. 
Amer Bus Ed 3: 103-06, 108 Dec '46 
HAMACK, Frank H. 
Teaching shorthand—a challenge. 
S. Tchr 2: 3-5, 19 45 
HAMILTON, Charles W. 
Business education and veteran. Bus Ed 
Observer 17: 20, 29 Feb '46 
HAMILTON, William J. 
Changing patterns in business education. 
Amer Bus Ed 3: 58-61 Oct ’46 
HAMMOND, Edith L. 
Preparation of teachers for business Eng- 
lish courses in secondary schools. N Bus 
Ed Q 15: 45-7 Dec ’46 
HAMPLE, Miriam B. 
Orientation unit on commercial curriculum. 
Bal Sheet 27: 380-81 May °46 
HANNA, Esther E. 
Selling business education through serv- 
ice. Bus Ed Observer 18: 33-4 Nov °46 


Thomas 


SELECTED BUSINESS EDUCATION ARTICLES 
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HANNA, J. Marshall 
Business education looks to future. Ball 
State CJ 17: 3-8, 15 May 46 
Is it co-operative education? Bus Ed World 
27: 143-172 Nov '46 
Is it cooperative education? Cle 
House 20: 473-4 Apr '46 
Terminal programs in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Amer Bus Ed 3: 122-23 Dec 
"46 
Terminal programs in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Bus Ed Outl 1: 1-3 1946-47 
HANSEN, William H. 
National clerical ability testing. Bus Sch 
Exec 1: 104-08 Dec ’45 
HARAP, Henry 
Consumer education in social-business sub. 
jects. Amer Bus Ed 2: 176-9 Mar °4 


HARBECK, I. 

Typewriting in the secondary grade. Wis, 

J. Ed 78: 303 Feb '46 
HARMS, Harm 

Comparison of superior students with su- 
perior office workers in spelling, word 
usage, typewriting, and proofreading 
ability. Nat Bus Ed Q 14: 9-16, 59 
May '46 

Textbook on methods in general business 
education for high school _ teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Ed. D., 1945, Thesis 

HARRINGTON, Russell 
(asst ed) Beacons on Business Education 
HARTSEL, Gladys S$ 

Teaching business machines. Bus Ed World 

26: 241-2 Jan '46 
HASKEW, L. D. 

Implications of experience of commission 
on teacher education. NABTTI Bulletin 
No. 39 25-30 Ju '46 

HAYNES, Benjamin R. 

Cooperative training in business education. 
Thomas S Tchr 4: 2-6 Spring ‘46 

Status of courses in office management in 
colleges and universities of United 
States and Canada. NOMA F 21: 3-11 
Jun °46 

Training of business teachers. Amer Bus 
Ed 11: 236-39, 242 May 46 

(assoc. ed) Appraising business education. 
Am Bus Ed Y III ’46 

(asst. ed) Modern Business Education 

and George M. Hittler 

Value of job analysis in attaining objec 
tives of business education. Am Bus Ed 
Y III 92-102 °46 

HEINMEYER, D. L. 

Timed tests in typewriting. Bus Ed Worla 

26: 250-1 Jan '46 
HELSEL, Janet. 

Problems confronting beginning business 

teacher. M Bus Ed 12: 13-15 Jan '46 
HENLEY, U. 

Elementary school experiments with typing. 

Sch Manag 15: 428 Apr '46 
HERON, Lilian 

Thomas natural shorthand in our high 

school. Thomas S Tchr 2: 9-10 ’45 
HERSHBERGER, Barbara 

Report of class progress in typewriting at 
Conrad, Iowa, High School, with specific 
reference to obviating learning plateaus. 
University of Iowa, M.A., 1945, Thesis 

HICKEY, Margaret A. 

Business communication courses in private 
business school. N Bus Ed Q 15: 21-6 
Dec °46 

Testing objectives of vocational business 
education. Am Bus Ed Y III 61-84 '46 

HIGH, Alice Muriel 

Comparison of shorthand penmanship 
under functional method and manual 
method of presenting Gregg shorthand. 
University of Southern California, M.S., 
1945, Thesis 
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AN AUTHOR INDEX OF 


HILL MER, George 
Vocitional record keeping and arithmetic 
in grade X. Sch (sec) 35: 225-28 Dec 


HITC H Robert Is. 
“7 : tomorrow’s teacher is studying. Bus 
| World 27: 11-12 Sep '46 
KIT! LER, George 
Analysis of training for operator of me- 
chanical dictating unit (dictator's unit). 
J Bus Ed 21: 26 Feb ‘46 
sly sis of training for operator of skele- 
1 posting machine. J Bus Ed 12: 25 
; » 46 
Reteaching placement of decimal point in 
multiplication and division. Bal Sheet 
27: 328-32 Apr 46 
See Haynes, Benjamin R. jt auth 
HOFFMAN, Aaron I 
Conference method in distributive educa- 
tion. Bal Sheet 27: 182, 214 Jan '46 
HOLTSCLAW, James L 
Teaching of business English in commer- 
cial high school. N Bus Ed Q 15: 15-20, 
44 Dec '46 
HOOKEY, Elwood 
Distributive education program. 
World 27-87 Oct '46 
HORNING, Kenneth Baker 
Final examination problem in business Jet- 
ter writing. J Bus Ed 21: 16 May '46 
Note for job hunters. Bus Ed World 27: 
196-7 Dec '46 
Solving difficult collection letter problem. 
Bal Sheet 28: 122-3 Nov '46 
HOSTETLER, Emil 
Administration of business education, Amer 
Bus Ed 11: 256-59 May 46 
See Enterline, Clarence G. jt auth 
HOUCHINS, Frankie V. 
See Decker, Lowell A. jt. auth 
HOVDE, Herman O. 
See Ferguson, Harold jt author 
HUDELSON, Ruth 
Roswell high school and business educa- 
tion. News Letter N M H U 7: 11 Mar 
"46 
HUFFMAN, Harry 
Six weeks of shorthand and_ typewriting. 
Bus Ed World 26: 12-14 Apr °46 
HUGHES, Ruth 
(managing ed) Business Education Out- 
look 
HUMPHREY, Clyde W. 
Community as basis for vocational busi- 
education. NOMA F 21: 12-17 


Bus Ed 


ness 
Jun ’46 

Federal security agency. U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. Vocational division, business 


education service. Misc. 3152 ’45 

Inexpensive publications of professional in- 
terest to tones teachers. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division, Business Education 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. Misc. 
3152 ’46 

Organization and management of small 
businesses (References) Federal Security 
Agency U.S. Office of Education, Voca- 


tional Division, Business Education 
Service, Washington 25, D.C., Misc. 
3199 °46 


Periodicals of professional interest to busi- 
ness teachers. Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision, Business Education Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. Misc. 3148 ’46 

Periodicals of professional interest to busi- 
vg teachers. NOMA F 21: 26-28 Jun 

16 

(ed) References on organization and man- 
agement of small businesses. Federal 
security agency U. S. office of education, 
vocational division business education 
service. Misc. 3155 "46 


APRIL, 1947 


SELECTED BUSINESS EDUCATION ARTICLES 


References on physical layout, equipment, 
and supplies for business education. Fed- 
eral security agency. U. S. office of edu- 
cation, vocational division, business ed- 
ucation service. Misc. 3154 °45 

and Marion Lamb 

Evaluating pupil progress. Am Bus Ed Y 
III 306-22 46 

See Richert, G. Henry jt auth 

HUNTON, Walter S. and Beattie, L. S. 

Business education and our neighbors to 

the north. N Bus Ed Q 14: 31-7 Mar 


46 
HYDE, E. Duncan 
We, the teachers of Baltimore. Bus Ed 
World 26: 378 Mar ’46 
HYLTON, Maye C. 
Results of civil service examinations for 
stenographers and typists. J Bus Ed 12: 


31 Sep '46 
Tricks of typist: back-feeding. Bus Ed 
World 26: 560-61 Jun °46 
Hrers., 1. C. M. 


Socializing activities vital to business ed- 
ucation. Nations Sch 38: 29 Jul '46 
See ., Lowell A. jt auth 
ICKES, Paul C. 
Check list for transcription training. Bus. 
Ed World 26: 546-49 June ‘46 
ISAACSON, Lee E. 


See Stevens, Paul C. jt auth 
JACKSON, T. A. 

See Bernreuter, R. G. jt auth 
JANNEY, J. E. 

See Flory, C. D. jt auth 
JASON, Simon J. 

Readjustments in business education— 


analysis of enrollment statistics. N Bus 
Ed Q 15: 19-21, 61 Oct '46 


JENDRUS, Sister Mary Carmel 


Study in determining content of course 
in bookkeeping. Catholic University of 
America, M.A., 1944, Thesis 


JOACHIM, C. A. 
Streamlining office methods. Amer Bus Ed 
3: 132-35: Dec '46 
JOBE, E. R. 
Equipment and materials for instruction 
for the geography room. Peabody J Ed 
23: 139-45 Nov ’45 
JOHNSON, Jay R. 


What I'd want in retail job. Bus Ed 
World 26: 535 June '46 
JOHNSTON, Mayme V. 
Who's afraid? Bus Ed World 26: 544-45 
June °46 
JOHNSTON, Tim 
Results through people. Bal Sheet 27: 


189, 193 Jan '46 
JOLIAT, E. A. 
(assoc. ed), The Business School Execu- 
tive 
JONES, Harold J. 
Do you need a handicap? Gregg W 49: 
61-2, 76 Oct '46 
Eyes on copy. Bus Ed World 27: 
16 Dec 46 
JONES, Lloyd L. 
Consumer education is da Bus Ed 
World 26: 543 June ’46 
Money speaks through signs and symbols. 
Bus Ed World 27: 144-47 Nov '46 
See Graham, Jessie jt auth 
JORGENSEN, A. N. 
Returned veterans in college. 
Bus Ed 6: 3-5 May ’46 
JUCKETT, Charles A. 
Make your own movies. 
434-36 Apr ‘46 
KABACK, Goldie Ruth 
Vocational guidance process 
schach method. Occupations. 24: 
07 Jan '46 


215- 


Connecticut 


Bus Ed W 26: 


and _ Ror- 
203- 


PUBLISHED IN 1946 


KAMMERER, Clyde W. 

Our organizations are responsible. 

Ed 21: 21, 26 Jan ‘46 
KAPP, K. W. 

Teaching of economics: a new approach. 
Bibliog Southern Economic Journal 12: 
376-84 June '46 

KAUZER, Adelaide M. 

See Brock, Irene, jt auth 

KAVEE, Harry 

Teaching business machines. 

Ed 3: 34-6 Oct '46 
KEATHLEY, S. B. 

Little business and part-time cooperative 
program. Ind Arts & Voc Ed 35: 68- 
9 Feb 46 

KECK, Louis 

How schools and employers can co-operate. 
Amer Bus Ed 11: 233-35, 241 May '46 

and Finch, Robert 

Appraisal survey of office employees. N 
Bus Ed Q 14: 21-9 Mar '46 

KEENAN, Irene D. 


J. Bus 


Amer. Bus 


Syllabus for office practice. Fifteenth 
Yearbook CEA 250-70 °45 
Tabulation teaching lessons. Fifteenth 


Yearbook CEA 271-79 °45 
KEITHLEY, E. M. 
National council-NEA department merger. 
Report of progress. N Bus Ed Q 14: 
5 Mar ‘46 
KELLER, Marjorie 
See Cratty, Myrtle L. jt auth 
KELLEY, Raymond P. 


Public relations. Bus Sch Exec 2: 


Sep °46 
KELLY, Floyd W. 
How’s your shorthand. 
Letter N MH U 
KELLY, John H. 
Comparison of improvement in business 
arithmetic achievement by bookkeeping 
students. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of —— M.S. 1945, Thesis 
KELLY, R. 
Managing npc Se funds. Am Sch Bd J 
113: 48-9 Aug '46 
KENT, Vivian 
Efficient employment 
Ed 21: 36 June '46 
KERRIGAN, Thomas F. 
“Classification 213.” Gregg W 393-96 


82-3 


See numbers News 


technique. J Bus 


Apr °46 
KERSHAW, L. W. 
Commercial education. Times Ed Sup 
1631: 364; 1632: 375 Aug 3-10 °46 


KESTOL, James W. 

Economic geography of Walworth county, 
Wisconsin. University of Iowa, M.A., 
1945 Thesis 

Economic geography of your country. Bus 
Ed World 26: 265-66 Jan ’46 

KEY, Nora Gray 

Analysis of state and federal programs 
for veterans of world war II. University 
of Tennessee, M.S., 1945, Thesis 

KILGUS, Robert W. 

Using store manual to teach retailing. Bal 

Sheet 27: 342-43 Apr *46 
KING, Margaret Segalene 

Vitalizing business education. 

Spring 24-6 Apr '46 
KING, R. W. 

Condensation of a report on courses XV, 

M.I.T. J Eng Ed 36: 634-52 June '46 
KIRK, J. G. and others 

Introduction to business; manual and key. 

3d ed pa $1 ’46 Winston 
KIRKPATRICK, F. H. 

Looking at the job market. 

24: 330 3 Mar 46 
KNOST, Ralph 

Classroom teaching procedure in bookkeep- 
ing. University of Cincinnati, M.Ed.; 
1945, Thesis 


TS Bus Ed 


Occupations 
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AN AUTHOR INDEX OF 


KOEPKE, H. F. 
Reading price tag on installment credit. 
J Bus Ed 21: 19-20 May ‘46 
KOHOUT, Helen 
See Freeman, M. Herbert jt auth 
KOKERITZ, Helge 

Hamlet and shorthand. 

26: 483-84 May °46 
KOSANKE, Martha 

Difficulties of first-job office workers as 
they see them. News Bul MBEA 10: 
11-13 Mar ‘46 

KRACKE, E. A. 

Auditing standards as measures of auditor 
and his procedures. J Accy 82: 203- 
10 Sep ‘46 

KRAMER, Edward D. 

Shorthand review on student errors. 

Ed World 26: 486-88 May °46 
KRUGER, Ellen 

Test on joined analogical word endings. 

Bus Ed World 26: 329-30 Feb '46 
KURFESS, Elynor L. 

What schools and business may do for 
beginning employees. Amer Bus Ed 3: 
91-3 Dec '46 

LADU, Lena 

Analytic study of grammatical knowledge 
of trainees of war ordnance training 
school at Greensboro, 1943. Woman's 
College of North Carolina, Field Study, 
1945, Thesis 

LAMB, Marion M. 

Notes on_ in-service 
World 26: 245-6 Jan ‘46, 
"46 

Use of the lesson plan. 
27: 193-6 Dec 46 

See Humphrey, Clyde W. jt auth 

LAMBERT, Helen Raymond 
From ‘‘steno” to  star—via 
Gregg W 49: 1-2 Sep '46 

LANCASTER, Harry 
People are features. News Letter NMHU 
7: 9 Jan °46 
(ed) The News-Letter, New Mexico High- 

lands University 

LANDMAN, J. H. 

Tax reduction by carry-backs and carry- 
overs. J Accy 81: 282-85 Apr '46 

LAPIN, Mary 

Graduation does not end co-operative em- 
ployment program. Bus Ed Observer 
18: 31-2 Nov '46 

LASSER, J. K. 

Tax clinic. See numbers J Accy 

LAVICTORY, Blanche 

We're proud of our boners. Bus Ed World 
26: 424-25 Apr ‘46 

LAWRENCE, A. J. 

(ed) Modern Business Education 

LAWRENCE, Norman J. 

Way you teach. Bal Sheet 27: 
Mar '46 

LAWRENCE, W. B. 

Cost accounting. Third Edition, 576 pages 
$5.45 Prentice-Hall 1946 

LAWYER, Kenneth 

Manual of small business operation. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1946 

LEASE, Alice 

Should high school 
Bus Ed World 26: 

LEBEDA, Agnes 

Accountant or bookkeeper? Bus Ed World 
26: 563 June °46 

LEE, Mildred K. 

Personality development—-job of business 
school? Bal Sheet 27: 199 Jan '46 

LEFFINGWELL, Elsie L. 
Needed—a hope chest! TS Bus 
Spring 48-9 Apr ‘46 


Bus Ed World 


Bus 


training. Bus Ed 
321-2 Feb 


Bus Ed World 


shorthand. 


280, 320 


diplomas ? 
June °46 


“grade” 
554-55 


Educ 
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SELECTED BUSINESS EDUCATION ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1946 


LEITH, Harold 
Trends in business office. 
Y III 85-91 °46 
LEMAIRE, M. E. 


Am Bus Ed 


Universal subject—geography—for the 
secondary school. Sch Sci & Math 46: 
335-8 Apr '46 


LENTON, R. E. (ed) 
Committee on professional education. See 
numbers N Sh Rep 
LEONARD, Viola A. 
Stillwater serves its veterans. 
World 27: 154-7 Nov '46 
LESKOW, Sonia 
Democracy in business education. 
State CJ 17: 14-15, 23 Feb '46 
LESLIE, Louis A. 


Heard in congress. 


Bus Ed 
Ball 


Gregg, 1946. 448 
Kind of teaching returned veterans will 
expect. Fifteenth Yearbook CEA 94- 

98 45 

Thorndike’s 30,000 and shorthand teacher. 
Bus Ed World 26: 526-27 June ’46 

Transcription fallacies, Gregg N L 224: 
239 Jan ‘46; 323 Feb ’46; 393 Mar 
’46; 483 May '46; 48 Oct '46; 136 Nov 
46; 185 Dec. ‘46 

(assoc ed) Business Education World 

LESSENBERRY, D. D. 

How to increase your students’ speed in 
typewriting. Bal Sheet 27: 324-26 Apr 
"46 

LEVINE, N. 

Lesson procedure for manual mastery. H 

Points 28: 63-5 Sep ‘46 
LEVY, Walter Julius 

Occupational information and guidance in 
Arkansas high schools. University of 
Chicago, M.A., 1945, Thesis 

LEWIS, Bess A. 

We've put practice into secretarial prac- 
tice—in Newark. Amer Bus Ed 2: 
183-6 Mar 46 

LEYDEN, R. C. 

Course in speech training for business. Q. 

J. Speech 31: 483-7 D °45 
LICHTON, E. S. 


Iron and steel: a high school unit in 
world geography. J Geog 45: 188-94 
May ‘46 

LILES, Parker 

Clerical training in high school. J Bus 
Ed 22: 13-14 Nov °46 

General clerical curriculum. M Bus Ed 
7: 12-21 Nov 45 


(asst. ed) Modern Business Education 
LIPTAK, Stephen D. 
Modern junior business training. 
Ed World 27: 213-14 Dec ’46 
LITTLE, Orrel E. 
Transcription. Thomas Sh Teacher 12-13, 
15 Spring °46 
LITTELJOHN, C. M. 
Stenographer’s place in modern Russia. 
Gregg W 48: 353-4 Mar 46 
LLOYD, Alan C. 
The bell tolleth. 
38 June '46 
(ed) The Business Education World 
Letter-placement scales. Gregg W 49: 
4-7 Sep '46 
Paid to type right. 
Apr ‘46 
Painting pictures with your business letters. 
Gregg W 49: 64-7 Oct '46 


Bus 


Bus Ed World 26: 536- 


Gregg W. 399-400 


Stumblebugs. Gregg N L 227: 436 
Apr '46 

Tabulation without arithmetic. Gregg W 
49: 180-2, 200 Dec '46 

Transfer, please. Gregg N L 228: 457 
May °46 

Typing faster—on the job! Gregg W 


58: 454-56 May '46 


Variations in letter parts. Gregg WW 49 
118-22 Nov ‘46 


Want ads as teaching aids. Bus Evi World 
27: 232-33 Dec '46 
LOMEN, Glen Erik 
Preparation and evaluation of “sped first 
approach to typewriting. University of 
Southern California, M.S., 1945. Thesis 
LORDI, Edythe 
Viewpoint of teacher.  Fifteenti Year. 
book CEA 166-70 ’45 
LOVELL, Amber 
Importance of personality trainin, Bal 


Sheet 27: 197-8 Jan '46 
LOWMAN, Fern 
Rise, objectives and mode of operation of 
American federation of teache: Uni. 


versity of Iowa, M.A., 1945. ‘Thesis 
LOWRY, Jeanne C. 
Preparing courses of study in isiness 


subjects M Bus Ed 12: 10-13 Jan 46 
LUTHER, A. M 
Public relations in and out of classroom 
Amer Bus Ed 11: 263-65 May ‘46 
LUZINE, Lillian 
Impressions of refresher commercial course 
School Sec Ed 35: 47-9 Oct *46 
LYON, Luther H. 
Adjustments for accrued 
items. Bal Sheet 28: 


46 
LYTLE, Richard C. 
— of statements on auditing proc 
ure. J Accy 82: 202 Sep ‘46 
MacDONALD, John H 


and = deferred 
100, 104 Nov 


Top management appraises office. Ameri- 
can Management Association. 330 West 
42nd St. New York 18, N. Y 


MACDONALD, Roberta C. (ed) 

Secretary's corner. See numbers Scribe 

MACKENZIE, D. H. 

Fundamentals of accounting. 683 pp. $4.0( 
Macmillan Co. New York 1946 

Journal and ledger forms for practice sets 
in fundamentals of accounting. Mac. 
millan Co. N. Y.: Forms for practice 
set No. 1—Stewart Dist’g Co., $1.00: 
Forms for practice set No. 2—Suburban 
Dep't Store, 75c; Forms for practice set 
No. 3—Panton Mfg Co., 75c; Forms 
for practice set No. 4—Brinton Mfg 
io; 73c 

Work forms for chapter problems, Chap 
ters I to XX. $1.25 Macmillan Co 
New York 1946 

MAHONEY, Harold J. 

Occupational exploration in business edu- 
cation. Beacons on Bus Ed 18: 13-15, 
23 Jan °46 

MAKEY, Herman O. 

Teaching parliamentary procedure. Bal 

Sheet 27: 196, 198 Jan °46 
MARKWICK, Evangeline 

“You ought to be thankful.” Bus Ed 

World 26: 280, 290 Jan °46 
MARSHALL, Karl 

Teaching and testing aids. Thomas $ 

Tchr 2: 22-3 '45, 4: 22-4 Spring '46 
MARTEN, Camille G. 

French and Spanish shorthand. 

World 26: 243-4 Jan °46 
MARTI, D. B. 

Income tax and social security course, f¢- 
vised. 119 pages. $1.80, Prentice-Hall, 
1946 

MAUREL, Marie 

Mid winter meeting. Bus Ed Observer. 

17: 35-38 May '46 
MAY, Ernest A. 


Bus Ed 


I'm getting fed up. Bal Sheet 27: 291-2 
Mar 46, 28: 17-18 Sep '46 
MAYNE, F. Blair ; 
Unity in business education. — Editorial 


Bus Ed Journal 21: 9 Apr '46 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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AN AUTHOR INDEX OF 


MAYO, Ralph B. 
Problems of medium-sized public account- 
ing office. J Accy 82: 490-93 Dec ‘46 
McCARTHY, John A. 
Vocational education in post-war era. Bus 
td Observer 17: 11-12, 15 Feb '46 
McCLEARY, Jay S. 
Analysis of Ohio bookkeeping I district- 
tate scholarship test results for April 


8, 1944. Ohio University, M.Ed., 
145, Thesis 
McCONNELL, Helen M. 
Wartime CEA presidents. 1943-1944. Fif- 


tcenth Yearbook CEA 11-12 °45 
McDONALD, Carrol 
Training for modern telegraph service. 
Amer Bus Ed 2: 137-142 Mar '46 


McGILL, E. C. 


Analysis of typewriting errors. J Bus Ed 
12: 23-5 Sep '46 
Analyzing trial balance errors. J Bus Ed 


21: 23 May °46 
Motivation in typewriting. Bal Sheet 27: 
340-41 Apr °46 
Motivation in typewriting. Type News 16: 
1-2 Spring ’46 
See Brock, Irene, jt auth 
“Why” approach in bookkeeping. Bus Ed 
World 27: 206-07 Dec '46 
McGLADREY, I. B. 
What is accountant’s proper responsibility ? 
J Accy 82: 373-77 Nov '46 
McGUIRE, Winona 
Functional program in job-finding tech- 
niques. N Bus Ed Q 15: 49-53 Oct 46 
McHENRY, Lyda 
(issue ed) The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly 
McKENZIE, Carl H. “ 
Cooperation between business and educa- 
tion. J. Bus Ed 21: 11-12 June '46 
Factors in high school business education 


J Bus Ed 21: 17-18 May ‘46 
McKINNEY, C. A. 
Why refresher course for teachers of 


business subjects. Bus Sch Exec 1: 100- 
03 Dec ’45 
McKOWN, Harry C. 
(ed) School Activities 
McMunn, Oliver J 
Experiences and needs of beginners in 
business employment. TS Bus Educ 
Spring 22-3 Apr '46 
McNAMARA, Sister Mary Aquin 
Plan for integration of audio-visual aids 
into secretarial practice course. Catholic 


University of America, M.A., 1945, 
Thesis 
MEEHAN, James R. 
Business of your own. Bal Sheet 27: 285- 
7 Mar °46 
MENDERSHAUSEN, H. 
Concept and teaching of economics. bib- 


liog American Economic Review 36: 
376-84 June '46 
MEYER, Bernadine 


Vitalizing typewriting—the teacher. TS 
Bus Educ Spring 50-7 Apr "46 
MICHAUD, Sister Mary Mildred 
Follow-up study of 100 graduates, 1937- 
1940 St. Theresa high school, Detroit, 
Michigan. Catholic University — of 
America, M.A., 1945, Thesis 
MILLER, F. J. 


Experience of schools in training of vet- 


erans. Bus is Exec 2: 92:4 Sep '46 
MILLER, Jay W 
Importance of alumni good will. Bus 
Sch Exec 2: 18 Mar '46 


MILLER, Joseph A. 
Non-shorthand factors in reporting speed 
or is practice everything? N Sh Rep 

8: 43-50 Nov °46 


APRIL, 1947 


SELECTED BUSINESS EDUCATION ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1946 


MILLER, Nelson A. 

Establishing and operating a variety and 
general merchandise store. Industrial 
(Small Business) Series No. 35. Dis- 
tribution Division Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
Dd. 


MILLER, Sophie 
Why save motions in a letter shop? Bus 
Ed World 26: 357 Mar ‘46 
MILLICAN, Minerva D. 
Teacher's office experience shows business 
education is doing an adequate job. Bus 
Ed Observer 18: 11 Nov “46 
MILLICAN, Richard D. 
College veteran looks at advertising. J 
Bus Ed 21: 25, 27 June '46 
MOBLEY, M. D. 
Points out need of adequate training for 
those seeking jobs in business. Trends 
2: 6, 22 Jan 46 
MOLITOR, Edna Marion 
Objective measurement of accomplishment 
in typewriting of Hoover high school 
commercial pupils at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. University of Southern Califor- 
nia, M.S., 1945, Thesis 
MOORE, Mary Virginia 
Higher professional status for teachers 
of business education. M Bus Ed 12: 
2-4 Jan '46 
MOORE, Mirian 
General business—vitalized. 
Spring 16-21 Apr ‘46 
MORGAN, Chester A. 
Study of employment 
University of Iowa, M.A., 
MORRILL, Charles L. 
Working experience—proper function of 
high school. Amer Bus Ed 3: 54-5 
Oct °46 
MORROW, Joseph 
Job analysis of work outside and floor 
appliance salesman in utility field. Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Ed. D., 1945, Thesis 
Plus values in shorthand teaching. Dewey 
Sh News 8: 183-84, 192 June °46 
MORSEY, Royal J. 

Work experience in vocational business 
training J Bus Ed 21: 23-5 Mar ‘46 
Work qualifications for teachers of  re- 
tailing J Bus Ed 12: 21-2 Sep ‘46 

MULL, Jr., Charles 
Commercial teaching behind bars. 
Ed 21: 19-20 Apr '46 
MULLER, August W. 
Shall we teach business arithmetic in 
high school. Bus Ed Observer. 17: 6-8 
30 Mav ‘46 
MURSELL, James L. 
Lesson plan and its psychological develop- 
ment. Bus Ed World 27: 137-39 Nov 


46 
MURTLAND, Cleo 
See Clark, Florence E. 
MUSE, Paul F. 


Basic business education in public sec- 


TS Bus Educ 


guarantee — plans. 
1945. Thesis 


J Bus 


jt auth 


ondary school. Ball State CJ 17: 9-12, 
18 May 46 

(Issue ed) National Business Education 
Ouarterly 


MUSSELMAN, V. G. 
Relations with employers. 
2: 13-15 Mar °46 
MYERS, Henrietta 
Typewriting for disabled veterans. M Bus 
Ed 12: 15-16 Jan °46 
NANASSY, Louis C. 
Business teacher training. 
14-16 Mar '46 
NASHT, John 
Business education in middle America. J 
Bus Ed 21: 13-14 Feb '46 


Bus Sch Exec 


J Bus Ed 21: 


eee Marion N. and Sipolin, 
Olga L. 

Psychological approach in teaching of han- 
dicapped students. Fifteenth Yearbook 
CEA 56-66 ’°45 

NEELES, Arthur 

Words from retired business teacher. 

Sheet 28: 134-5 Nov °46 
NEHER, Martha E. 

John Q. Public will pay for services for 
Mary and John gladly—if he knows 
what they are. Bal Sheet 202-3 Jan '46 

NEILL, J. R. 

Monotony should be 
tity in any typing class. 
118-19 Nov '46 

NELSON, Julius 

“Artyping” for hobbyists. 

27: 218-19 Dec °46 
NEWMAN, Lt. H. W. 

United States coast guard educational pro- 
cedures. Fifteenth Yearbook CEA 74- 
93 '45 

NICHOLS, Frederick G. 

(contributing editor) The Journal of Bus- 
iness Education 

(ed) Criticism, comment and challenge. See 
numbers J Bus Ed 

Junior business training for economic liv- 
ing. 678 pp. American Book Com- 
pany $1.72 '46 

NICHOLS, Orion Louise 

Methods of interesting male students in 
study of stenography. Nat Bus Ed Q 
14: 17-22 May °46 

Methods of interesting male students in 
study of stenography. University of 
Southern California, MS., 1945, Thesis 

NICHOLSON, David H. 

— and teachers talk it over. N Bus 

Ed Q 14: 9-12, 63 Mar '46 
NICKERSON. Adeline Frances 
Some books for young people. 


Bal 


an unknown quan- 
Bal Sheet 28: 


Bus Ed World 


Bus Ed 


World 26: 327-8 Feb '46 
NOAH, J. W. 
That letter of application—does it sell 
you? Gregg W 48: 508-09, 516 June 


40 
NOFFSINGER, J. S. 
(ed), The Business School Executive 
Tes — Bus Sch Exec 2: 42-8 June 


NOLAN, Cr A 
(Assoc. ed) Appraising business educa- 
tion. Am Bus Ed Y III ’46 
Functional vocational business education. 


Editorial. Bal Sheet 27: 227 Feb '46 
ODELL, W. R., and Stuart, E. R. 
Principles and techniques for directing 
the learning of typewriting. 2d ed 
biblio $2.50 °45 Heath 
OGLE, Nellie A. 
Business experience requirements. 
NABTTI Bulletin No. 39 34-40 June 
46 
O’NEAL, Mary 
on alibis Bus Ed World 26: 236 Jan 
ORR. oe E. 
Reporter or stenographer. N Sh Rep 7: 
129-30 Jan ‘46 
OWEN, Henry 
Bookkeeping syllabus revision. Bus Ed 


World 26: 334- Feb °46 
What's wrong with bookkeeping books. 


1 Bus Ed 21: 15, 18 Feb °46 
OWENS, Richard N. 
Business organization and combination. 


Third edition. 567 pages. $6.00. Pren- 
tice-Hall °46 


PACKER, Harry Q. 


Visual aids in business education. Bal 
Sheet 27: 281-4 Mar '46; 333-36 Apr 
46; 382-86 May °46 

See Haas, Kenneth B. jt auth 
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AN AUTHOR INDEX OF 


PAINE, H. W. 

New vocational buildings. AVJ 21: 5-9 

May '46 
PALMATIER, Karl E. 

Helpful procedures for teaching business 
arithmetic. News Bulletin 10: 11-12 
May ‘46 

PALMER, James B. 
(ed) Business Education Outlook 
PARVIS, Perle Marie 

Change is good for soul. Bus Ed World 

26: 240 Jan "46 
PASSANI, Viola McBride 


Summer work experience essential for 
teacher. Bus Ed Observer. 18: 10 Nov 
"46 


PATTINGTON, M. G. 


Business teacher as secretary to board. J 


Bus Ed 22: 19-20 Nov ‘46 
PAUL, Velma 
Advanced typewriting in small school. 
Type News 16: 7 Spring '46 
PECK, C. Jj. 
What business thinks and says. See 
numbers J Bus Ed 
PEEL, Sara 


(ed) Toward better typing teaching aids. 

See numbers News Letter NMHU 
PENDERY, John A. 

Helping students adjust themselves to 
business office. Beacon Bus Ed 19: 9- 
10, 23 May °46 

Record keeping for small businesses. (Han- 
son Store, revised), $1.20, '46 


PEPE, Philip S. 


(assoc. ed) The Business Education 
World 

B.E.W.S new hobby column. Bus Ed 
World 27: 34-5 Sep °46 

Personal typing in 24 hours. Gregg 
1946. 64 p., $2 

PEPMUELLER, Arlin D. 
Preparation of shorthand _ instructional 


materials, utilizing Dewey's analysis of 

sound frequency in spoken English and 

Horn’s analysis of word frequency. 

University of Iowa, M.A., 1945, Thesis 
PERCY, Mildred S. 

Census of high school workers. Bul Sec 
Sch Prin 30: 70-77 Apr ‘46 

PETERSON, Dean A. 

Readjustments in business education in 
Utah. N Bus Ed Q 15: 41-3, 62 Oct 
46 

PETRUSCH, Amelia Caroline 

Historical and critical account of oppor- 
tunities for women as personnel super- 
visors in industry. University of Iowa, 
M.A., 1945, Thesis 

PFRANG, Anna C, 

Study to determine content of personal 
bookkeeping course on secondary school 
level, Kansas State Teachers College, of 
Emporia. M.S., 1945, Thesis. 

PHELPS, Orme Wheelock 

Case study in public personnel adminis- 
tration. University of Chicago, Ph.D., 
1945, Thesis 

PHELPS, Seth P. 

Work is vital to education. 

view 44: 208-14 Apr °46 
PHILLIPS, M. V. 

Unit IV: Pacific and its islands for course 
in global geography. J. Geog 45: 234- 
42 Sep '46 

PHILLIPS, Paul N. 

Rhythm in teaching tyrewriting. Type 

News 16: 5 Spring °46 
PICKETT, Ralph R. 

Business teachers as leaders. Editoria!. Bal 

Sheet 27: 179 Jan 46 


School Re- 
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SELECTED BUSINESS EDUCATION ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1946 


PITCHER, Nancy A. 

Duplication in j.b.t. and office practice. 

J Bus Ed 22: 21-3 Nov '46 
PITT, Rev. Felix Newton 

Business education in catholic schools 

Amer Bus Ed 2: 161-5, 179 Mar °46 
PLACE, Irene G. 

Study of personal secretaries in sixteen 
communities in State of Michigan. New 
York University, Ed. D., 1945, Thesis 

Study of personal secretaries in sixteen 
communities in State of Michigan. Nat 
Bus Ed Q 14: 49-53, 60 May ‘46 

PLOESSER, D. A. 

Review of successful joint meeting of edu- 
cators and office managers. N Bus Ed 
Q 14: 13-19 Mar °46 

POLAKOV, Walter N. 

Ability to do anything well. Ediphone 

Ed 11-12 Jan °46 
POLISHOOK, William M. 

Effectiveness of teaching business arith- 
metic as separate subject and as integral 
part of junior business training. New 
York University, Ed. D., 1945, Thesis 

and others 

Workbook to accompany elements of gen- 
eral business. pa 92c '45 Ginn 

Beighey, Clyde, Wheland, Howard E. 

Elements of general business. Workbook, 

Part I. 159 p. .60 Ginn °46 
Beighey, Clyde, Wheland, Howard E. 

Elements of general business. Workbook, 
Part II. 108 p. .60 Ginn '46 

See Sharpe Madeline E. jt auth 

POPE, J. B. 

Organizing a high school co-operative pro- 

gram in the distributive occupations. 


Nat Assn Sec Sch Prin Bul 30: 30-8 
Jan °46 
and DeBenning, M. J. 
Student clubs in distributive education. 


AVJ 21: 22-3 June '46 
POPHAM, Estelle L. 

Promotions for men stenographers. Bus 

Ed World 27: 82-3 Oct '46 
POTTER, Thelma M. 

Guidance in business education: No. 2. 
An evaluation of attitudes. Bus Ed 
World 26: 365-7 Mar ‘46 

Occupational information. Bus Ed World 
26: 418-20 Apr '46 

Preparation check sheet for typists. See 
numbers Bus Ed World 

Sources of occupational distribution and 
Opportunities information. See numbers 
Bus Ed World 

PRICE, Ray G. 

Analysis of curriculum practices in con- 
sumer education. University of Cincin- 
nati, Ed D. 1945, Thesis 

What is basic business competency? Am 
Bus Ed Y III 41-58 °46 

PRIME, John B. 

Investment analysis. 492 

Prentice-Hall, 1946 
PUPILLO, A. A. 
Stop apologizing! Bus Ed World. 26: 
352-3 Mar °46 
PURSELL, Samuel W. 
See Decker, Lowell A. jt auth 
QUAY, Mark H. 

Today’s bookkeeping is largely clerical. 

Amer Bus Ed 3: 45-8 Oct '46 
RACKLEY, John R. 

Veterans’ program, teachers college of 
Connecticut. Beacons Bus Ed 19: 15- 
19 May °46 


pages. $4.65, 


This Index will be continued in the May Issue 


RAHE, Harves 
Deficiencies in advanced typing s 
Ediphone Ed 13-14 °46 
RASKIN, Irving and Satlow, I. David 
Department head in action. See numbers 
Bus Ed World 
and I. David Satlow 
The new teacher. 
78-82 Oct '46 
REA, Richard C. 
How small a community will support 
public accountant’s office? J Accy 81: 
289-90 Apr °46 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and business organization cannot, in 
a strict sense, be considered as con- 
tributions to general education for 
all, but they do represent a broad- 
ening of business education and ser- 
vice to a larger group of students. 
An expanding view of commercial 
education must not reject such ad- 
vances simply because they do not 
follow the traditional patterns of 
business education. They must be 
examined for their worth in im- 
proving the educational offerings of 
the high school. 


A Dual Purpose for 
Commercial Education 


The increasing emphasis on gen- 
eral education for all does not reduce 
the responsibility of commercial de- 
partments for providing sound and 
thorough vocational education. The 
programs that have been developed 
for training stenographers, book- 
keepers, typists, and clerical workers 


must continue their important contri- 
butions to the training of high school 
students. But business educators must 
look beyond the traditional bounds 
of the commercial department and 
adapt business subject matter to the 
needs of many students. Other de- 
partments have already made this 
adaptation and as a result such areas 
of learning as English, science, social 
studies, and mathematics are included 
to some extent in the curricula of 
all students. Our economic world 
demands that the commercial depart- 
ment undertake a similar part in the 
training of the high school student. 
No program of general education 
can be considered complete that al- 
lows its graduates to go forth un- 
familiar with the organization of the 
businesses and the economic system 
in which they will work, unable to 
purchase business services wisely, 
and totally ignorant of the workings 
of our financial and_ business 
economy. 





MUCH TALK —LITTLE ACTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


Shorthand For Personal 


This title always catches my eye 
and arouses a thrill of hopeful ex- 
pectation in my heart. So when the 
February Journal arrived the article 
at page 21 captured my attention first. 

There is great need for some 
people, lots of people, “to learn short- 
hand for personal use.” Good! 

Insistence on a course of “two 
years’ duration” is customary and 
bad. Check! 

Basic shorthand for those intend- 
ing to go on with this supject beyond 
high school should be offered. Good! 

Ability to make notes in shorthand 
in college courses is desirable. Still 
good! But the extreme danger of 
being able to take lectures verbatim 
should be stressed, as this practice 
prevents mental reactions as a lec- 
ture progresses, which should be its 
Main purpose. 

Personal-use shorthand and voca- 
tional shorthand and courses must be 
sharply distinguished. Amen! 


Shorthand “useful to anyone.” Not 
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Use 


quite. But to some “lawyers” and 
“clergymen,” yes. The “social work- 
er” who has mastered typewriting for 
personal use will make her reports 
on the machine, not in shorthand. 
Anyone who does much writing 
finds longhand too slow. On the 
contrary, writers of serious original 
matter do not think faster than a 
good penman can write; nor do those 
who type their stuff write faster than 


I am writing (in longhand) now. : 


All depends on thinking and writing 
habits. Perhaps the greater facility 
of really mastered shorthand would 
eventually speed up the thought proc- 
esses. But how many “do much 
writing” that calls for shorthand 
skill ? 

Let’s pass up the part which short- 
hand has played in “our cultural 
past.” 

Only by starting shorthand in the 
“elementary school—certainly no 
later than the junior high school” 
can a “really useful skill be acquired 


by any considerable number.” On 
this we part company. “Any con- 
siderable number” can master short- 
hand for personal use on any level of 
education, and the millions who can 
make little or no use of it throughout 
their lives should spend their early 
school years to better advantage. 

“A speed of fifty or sixty words 
a minute,” net of course, “would 
probably be quite adequate.” Quite. 
But why this speed? Do you com- 
pose that fast? Is ability to “take 
dictation” at some predetermined 
speed a necessary forerunner of writ- 
ing one’s own thoughts in shorthand ? 
If so, how long will it take to reach 
that speed? Is not our present teach- 
ing plan satisfactory for that pur- 
pose? The one we use in vocational 
shorthand classes? Why think about 
personal shorthand goals in terms of 
“net speeds” of taking dictation? 
Why bother about the oral stimulus 
which functions in taking the 
thoughts of others instead of the 
thought stimulus which functions 
writing our own thoughts? 

The time consumed in teaching 
shorthand theory could be greatly re- 
duced for many, if not most pupils 
(who ought to take this course). The 
parentheses are mine. Check. But 
that shorthand can be “personally 
useful from the first lesson” is some- 
thing I cannot take easily. 

A thoughtful article, on a vitally 
important subject. Boiled down it 
comes to this as far as I am con- 
cerned : 

For many people the ability to 
record their thoughts phonetically, 
and/or to make notes of the thoughts 
of others, in shorthand would be ad- 
vantageous. 

At the point where it becomes clear 
that a boy or girl is likely to need 
one or both of these skills he or she 
should be provided with it, but it 
should not be assumed that all, or 
even most, people will need it and on 
this false assumption make short- 
hand a must in elementary school, or 
in high school, or in any other school. 

Distinguish vocational and person- 
al-use shorthand and the objectives 
of each, to the end that suitable in- 
structional materials and methods 
may be adopted for each. 

In short, play up, but quit exag- 
gerating, the need for personal short- 
hand, and recognize that most of 
those who enroll in shorthand classes 
do not get what they are seeking, in 
many cases promised—ability to sub- 
stitute shorthand for longhand in 
recording their own thoughts or tak- 
ing readable notes of what others 
say. 

All this goes for personal type- 
writing too. 
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IDENTIC’S Durability 





cuts your 


practice filing costs 


i. durability of Remington Rand 
Identic practice filing sets can cut your equip- 
ment costs as it does in schools everywhere. 

For example, note the practice filing Geogra- 
phic Index shown above. This index was pur- 
chased from us by the Pace Institute in 1927, 
and—in its two decades of service—it has helped 
teach more than 1500 students. 

The cost has been less than one cent per student 
...and the index is good for many more years 
of use! 

Identic sets give you such remarkable dura- 
bility records because they are made of the same 


MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 


_ Reniaglon Read 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
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ees | 


“This Geographic practice set was * 
purchased in 1927 and has been handled 
by approximately 1500 students. It is in ex- 
cellent condition and can be used at least 
10 or 20 years more with proper handling”. 


—Miss Alfreda J. Geiger, Teacher of 
Office Practice, Pace Institute, New York. 









sturdy materials used in actual business filing. 
They are housed in trays constructed of well- 
seasoned, carefully-worked wood, and they stand 
up to heavy duty and long use! 

With Identic sets you also receive eight free 
teaching aids that save your time and help you 
in testing, grading, and visual instruction. 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds 
of schools? Let Identic sets cut your equipment 
costs and save your time. The coupon below 
will bring you full details without obligation. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Please send me free literature and all the facts 
on Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching and Identic sets. 
(_] Vertical Filing [_] Visible Records 
Name. 
School 
Address___ ae 
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THE DUTIES OF A SECRETARY 


16mm Sound Motion Picture (Black and White) 
Running Time: Thirty Minutes 
Sale: $52.50 (3 reels) 


Rental: $5 for three days. 


Transportation both ways extra. 


Produced by: National Educational Films, Inc. for Underwood Corporation 
Distributed by: BEVA, P.O. Box 5, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


At the conclusion of the war, key 
personnel of the Navy Training Film 
Branch, under the leadership of W. 
French Githins and Grant Leenhouts, 
formed National Educational Films, 
Inc. for the purpose of applying 
Navy film production techniques to 
the making of films for school and 
college use. The distinctive feature 
of NEF production is that the inter- 
view and survey type of research is 
employed in determining the subject 
matter content of a film. Numerous 
members of the teaching profession 
on various levels are interviewed for 
their ideas on the principles, skills 
and attitudes that are to be presented 
through the medium of the screen. 
Emphasis is continually placed on the 
desires and needs of the classroom 
teacher in meeting the requirements 
of the specific educational job. These 
ideas are thoroughly examined, re- 
worked, and organized by screen 
technicians and given proper cine- 
matic form and expression. 

The happy result of this approach 
and method is to be seen in the first 
National Educational Film released 


SUM 


Barbara Hayes, just hired as a 
iew secretary by real estate broker 
George Harman, is receiving details 
of the office routine from the depart- 
ing secretary. These directions are 
quite specific and numerous, involv- 
ing such matters as ordering supplies 
on Thursday, the method of filing 
employed in the office, the necessity 
lor safeguarding business secrets, and 
0 forth. Barbara is to start, work the 
next day, so that evening we find her 
in her room reviewing the notes of 
her secretarial course, and the notes 
che has made concerning her new job. 
Then, as she falls asleep, she dreams 
of her first day in the office, a dream 
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for use in our field, The Duties of a 
Secretary. Without question, this 
film is of the highest educational and 
technical excellence of any yet pro- 
duced for business education. Its 
sound educational approach is digni- 
fied, attention-compelling and in- 
structive. On the technical side it 
fully exploits the art of the motion 
picture: a story with elements of sus- 
tained interest, professional acting, a 
specially scored musical background 
keyed to the mood of the scenes, and 
expert photography, optical effects 
and camera movement. Richard 
Koch’s highly intelligent writing and 
direction has placed the main burden 
of the story on the camera. The 
Duties of a Secretary sets new psy- 
chological and technical standards of 
excellence far above those currently 
accepted in the educational motion 
picture. Congratulations are in or- 
der to the Underwood Corporation 
for the business statesmanship dis- 
played by their action in endowing 
this improved type of teaching film 
and to National Educational Films 
for their professional competence. 


MARY 


that is truly a nightmare for every- 
thing she does is wrong. After each 
error she is reminded by the offstage 
voice of her teacher of the correct 
action. She interrupts dictation un- 
necessarily, forgets enclosures, opens 
personal mail, tactlessly offends an 
important client, neglects a long dis- 
tance call, discloses business secrets 
to a competitor and is unable to find 
material in the files. Finally, she 
forgets to lock the safe and dreams 
that she is sentenced to twenty years 
for theft when the safe is robbed. The 
dramatic treatment of this dream se- 
quence is such as to maintain interest 
at a high level and to create a feeling 





of great sympathy for the new secre- 
tary. 

When Barbara awakens from her 
dream and goes to her first day at 
the office, she does things very com- 
petently and demonstrates properly 
many of the duties of a secretary. 
Points covered in this sequence, 
which, incidentally are largely dem- 
onstrated by sight rather than by 
sound include proper dress, the re- 
spect of business confidence, dicta- 
tion etiquette, mail handling, filing 
procedure, the keeping of appoint- 
ments and the scheduling of her em- 
ployer’s time, proper telephone tech- 
nique, and the tactful handling of 
callers. 

This film may be used in a number 
of situations: in all secretarial and 
office practice courses, in shorthand 
and typing classes in secondary 
schools, business colleges, and col- 
leges, in methods courses, teachers 
conventions, faculty meetings, guid- 
ance assemblies, at parent-teacher 
meetings sponsored by the commer- 
cial department, for courses in the 
writing of educational motion pic- 
tures, and, above all for use by train- 
ing directors of private and govern- 
mental institutions who ere respons- 
ible for secretarial efficiency within 
their organizations. 


INTERESTING BOOK AVAILABLE 


A comprehensive discussion of the 
growth of the educational film dur- 
ing the war period is contained in 
Movies That Teach, by Charles F. 
Hoban, formerly Chief of Film Dis- 
tribution and Utilization for the 
Army Pictorial Service. Three chap- 
ters present a factual account of the 
scope and extent of film use in war 
training, with particular attention to 
the Army’s films for orientation, 
emotional conditioning, information, 
and instruction. Four additional 
chapters analyze the postwar impli- 
cations of this war experience for 
the educational programs of schools, 
colleges, churches, and adult edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Hoban points out that if edu- 
cational films are to be the great 
teaching instrument that war experi- 
ence proved they could be, (1) film 
producers must change their educa- 
tional approach, (2) improvements 
must be made in 16-mm. equipment, 
and (3) there must be better or- 
ganization and administration of film 
distribution and film library services. 

Movies That Teach is published by 
the Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16; price, $2.50. 
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TEACHING AID CONTEST WINNER 





$20 PRIZE AWARD 
for the 
Best Practical Lesson Plan 


Clifford T. Hancock 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
The second monthly Journal teaching aid prize contest for the best practical lesson plan 


was marked by very keen competition from contributors in every section of the country. 
As a result, the final award was a very close decision from among many highly de- 


serving entries, 


The Journal wishes to express its sincere thanks to all of the contestants. It is only 
through such spirited interest that this contest program can become a medium for the trans- 
mission of professional experience for the benefit of all. 

The contribution is reproduced here so that readers may utilize it in their own class- 
rooms. The following characteristics of this entry were carefully evaluated in the process 


of final selection. 


1, Conformity to generally accepted principles of lesson plan design. 


2. Logical, effective presentation. 


3. Completeness of detail to assist any reader in adaptation. 
4, General usefulness for high school, private business school or college courses in 
marketing, retailing, business arithmetic, bookkeeping, accounting, or office practice. 


LESSON PLAN FOR RETAIL METHOD OF CALCULATING INVENTORY 


Objectives 

1. To develop an understanding of the 
retail method of calculating inventory. 

2. To develop an ability to work out 
problems involved in the retail method of 
inventory control. 

3. To gain an insight into the advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous aspects of 
the system. 


Previous Assignment 

To read in any books on the Commerce 
reserve anything the students could find 
concerning the disadvantages of the phys- 
ical inventory method and any material in 
these books on the retail method of calcu- 
lating inventory. 
iB - son 

. How many people in the class have 
ae taken inventory in a store, warehouse, 
or elsewhere? Have a show of hands. 

2. Call on some of the people who raised 
their hands in answer to question 1 and 
ask: “What are some of the disadvantages 
of the physical method of taking inventory 
that would make it advisable to have some 
other system ? 

Answer: 

Slow. 

Takes number of persons to do it. 

Diverts people from other jobs. 

Must handle all the merchandise. 

Interrupts normal store operations. 

If they are used, professional checkers 

are expensive. 

3. What remedy could you suggest that 
would seem to be an improvement over the 
physical inventory method? 

Answer: 

Use some type of perpetual inventory 

with a physical inventory being employed 

only a specified number of times as a 

check. 

4. Retail Method of Inventory. Explain 
to class facts concerning the use of the 
method. 

a. Widely adopted especially among 

larger stores because it facilitates the 

taking of an accurate physical inventory 
and provides a means by which the mer- 
chant or buyer can determine the current 
amount of merchandise on hand, initial 
mark-up to date, sales, mark-downs, and 
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other such information without taking 
a physical inventory. 

What would be the advantage of having 
information on current stocks at hand? 
Answer: 

Say, in case a good buy is known, 
stocks can be checked quickly and this 
speed may make the purchase possible 
where with the physical inventory the 
time taken to count might mean the op- 
portunity would be lost. 

b. Makes possible for a physical inven- 
tory to be taken at retail prices and con- 
verted into cost and provides, at any 
time, a closing book inventory at retail 
which can be changed into cost without 
taking a physical inventory. 

Why would taking an inventory at re- 
tail price be easier? 





Have students work problem on 
paper. 
Take another problem: Reta 
tory amounts to $220,000 and 
mark-up is 30%. What would 
or oe value? 


scratch. 


inven. 
overage 
be COst 


Answ 
$154,000. (70% of $220,000). 

Have a show of hands to see if ql 
students received same answer and yp. 


derstand what has been done so far, |; 
not, take more examples like 1 and ? 
5. Mark-up per cent on goods jiandied 
a. Discuss with students how mark-t, 

per cent on goods handled is {ound bt 
adding the cost and the retail \ values of 
each invoice to the cost and retail values 





of the opening inventory. At the begin. 

ning of the season, for example, the ip- 

ventory on hand may be $10,000 at cos 

and $16,000 at retail. Say durin season 

we purchase $50,000 worth of eoods at 

cost and $84,000 at retail. What is the 

mark-up per cent? 

Answer: (Write on board) 

Cost Retail 

Opening inventory $10,000  $16,00 
Purchases 50,000 84.000 
Total mdse handled 60,000 100,000 
Mark-up : $100,000 minus $60,000 — $40,00 
Mark-up per cent: ————= 40% 


$100,000 

Check to see if all understand this calcu- 

lation. 

b. Have class work out these problems 

Opening inventory at cost is $25,000 and 

at retail $45,000. Purchases during 

year, $72,000 at cost and $190,000 at re- 
tail. What is mark-up per cent? 

Answer: 58.7% 

Opening inventory at cost is $7956 and 

at retail $9000. Purchases during year, 

$18,922 at cost and $26,600 at retail 

What is mark-up per cent? 

Answer: 23.2% 

6. Pass out to class mimeographed form 
approved by Controller’s Congress of the 
National Dry Goods’ Association. Discuss 
each part and make sure class understands 
how the simple formula of the chart oper- 
ates. It is only a further extension of 
what we have been doing above. 








RETAIL METHOD OF INVENTORY FORM 





1 2 4 
Line Item c ost Retail Markup Markup % 
1. Opening inventory (lines 9 and 11 of preceding 
SE. «ce lawabedsasbwebacke bonus eked eeeens 8,000 12,000 4,000 33.33 
2. Purchases Lege AG ee MRA E SESS MoS oe Rg hae en ..« 12,000 16,000 4,000 25.00 
3. Freight, express, and cartage inward............... 120 aan a cone 
4. Additional markups, less additional markup cancel- 
J OR ae ae eee cam 150 cee sees 
5. Total—inventory plus additions . 20,120 28,150 8,030 28.53 
yy See a ee rae ‘ eee 13,000 Re ‘ 
7. Markdowns, less markdown cancellations.......... 800 
By ae REET) UTLINMIG © ooo s-s-4.416 > 55-5 vob sins o0see 13,800 
9. Closing retail inventory (line 5 minus line 8). pees 14,350 
10. Calculation of cost percentage: 
Dy NIN RPOIEOOEIED shies 5-508 a0 ss 6 8 9 4'a * 100.00 
b. Percentage of markup (line 6 column 4) 28.53 
c. Percentage of cost (a—b) .......... 71.47 
11. Inventory at cost (item 10c applied to item 9). -« £0,255.95 
12. Resultant markup and. percentage (item 9 minus ue 
OE | 9 ARNE Ser gear eer eer ee 4,094.05 28.93 
13. Gross cost of merchandise sold (difference between 
cost inventories on lines 5 and 11).............. 9,864.05 peed fe 5.88 
14. Gross’ margin (line 6 minus line 13).............. 3,135.95 Rieck pitas 24.12 











Answer: All merchandise is usually 
marked in retail figures while costs for 
the most part are put on-in code. 
Suppose a retail inventory amounts to 
$15,500 and average mark-up is 40%. 
What would be cost or market value of 


the inventory? 
Answer: $9300. (60% of $15,500 
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Each numbered line would be discussed 
in turn to see where the figures came from 
Notes on Lines 9 to 14: 

Line 9: Line 6, $28,150, minus Line 
8, $13,800, equals Line 9, $14,350. 
Line 11: Line 9, $14, 350 x 71.47% equals 
$10,255.95. 
(Continued on next page) 
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HE PREFERRED PEN 
FOR 


BUSINESS 


Esterbrook is the ideal fountain 
pen for business ... because you 
can fit it with the right point for 
any business writing need. 


For taking shorthand there’s an 
approved point for both Gregg 
(#1555) and Pitman (#9128). 
Other special points for the Ester- 
brook Pen include: #1550 (book- 
keeping), #9550 (accounting) and 
#9461 (manifolding). 


Try an Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
Fit it with precisely the right point 
for the way you write. See for your- 
self why Esterbrook is preferred 
for business writing all over the 
world. The Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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TEACHING AID 
CONTEST WINNER 


(Continued from page 34) 


Line 12: Line 9, $14,350 minus Line 11, 
$10,255.95, equals $4,094.05. 

Then, $4,094.05 divided by $14,350 equals 
28.53%. 

Line 13: Line 5, $20,120, minus Line 11, 
$10,255.95, equals $9,864.05. Then, $9,864.05 
divided by $13,000 equals 75.88%. 

Line 14: Line 6, $13,000, minus Line 13, 
$9,864.05, equals $3,135.95. Then, $3,135.95 
divided by $13,000 equals 24.12%. 

Net profit for period can be found by 
subtracting the expenses for the period 
from the gross margin. 

For the next month’s form where would 
we secure information necessary in col- 
umns 1 and 2, Line 1? 

Answer: Lines 9 and 11 of preceding 
inventory. 

7. Now that we have discussed the math- 
ematical aspect of the retail method of 
inventory, let’s see what would be the ad- 
vantages of such a system: 


Answer: (Write on board) 
Advantages : 
Gives buyers and store executives 


needed merchandising information quick- 
ly. 

Effective instrument of merchandise 
control as store can determine gross 
margin at any time. 

When mark-downs are made method 
automatically depreciates inventory to 
the proper market value. 

Makes taking of physical inventory 
easier because only have to record sell- 
ing prices and eliminates reference to 
complicated price codes. 

8. What would seem to be some of the 
disadvantages of the system? 


Answer: (Write on board opposite items | 


in 7) 
Difficulty of understanding it. 
Requires great volume of record keep- 

ing. 

System is a system of averages and an 
average is not always iepresentative. 
(Show point to class by following ex- 
ample: If a store buys six shirts at $1 
to sell at $1.50 and six at $2 to sell at 
$2.50, the total cost value is $18 and the 
total retail value is $24, which repre- 
sents mark-up on the two lots of shirts 
of 25 per cent. Now suppose the store 
sells all the $2.50 shirts (on which the 
mark-up is 20 per cent) and one of the 
$1.50 shirts (on which the mark-up is 
33.33 per cent). The retail inventory 
figure for the remaining shirts is $7.50 
(5 shirts at $1.50 each). According to 
retail method of inventory the closing 
cost inventorv would be 75 per cent (100 
per cent minus 25 per cent) of $7.50 or 
$5.625. However the five shirts left 
cost $1 each, a total of $5. On this 
small amount the retail method results 
in an over-valuation of 62% cents; this 
is due to the fact that the shirts with 
the lower mark-up sold more rapidly 
than the others.) 

9. Review. 

References : 

Applied Business Arithmetic, Curry and 

Rice. 

Principles of Marketing, 


3arker and 


Anderson, 
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great advantages: 





hand! 


only a feather touch. 





RUSH E YBPGLAS S FRASER 
It rates an “A” with teachers and 
students alike, because of these 


EASIER TO USE—Rush-Eraser 


is the only eraser made to fit the 


Brushes away typing errors with 


No shield required to protect car- 


bon copies, 


The residue — unlike ordinary 
erasers—does not Gum Up the 


typewriter mechanism. 


Use with precision—FybRglass is 
only the width of a single letter. 


Guaranteed user satistaction, or the pur- 


chase price will be refunded! 


Rush-FybRglass-Eraser 


Refills (pkg. of 2 refills) 25c 


See your stationer first. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, send us his name with your order. 





Reloads with FybRglass REFILLS 


in 15 seconds! 


THE ERASER CO., Inc. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL 
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Plan Now to Learn and Teach 


THOMAS - 


















NATURAL P 
SHORTHAND 
@ Interesting Teacher-Training courses in this modern one-way system of short. 
hand will be offered this summer in the following colleges and universities. 
© The cost of tuition for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Seattle, Washington June 23 - July 23) 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE Corvallis, Oregon June 17 - July 25 ec 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO San Francisco, California June 30 - Aug. 8 ey 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE San Jose, California June 30 - Aug. § Poe 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE Fresno, California June 16 - July 25 rin 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Los Angeles, California June 23 - Aug. | a 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH Salt Lake City, Utah June 16 - July 18 ck 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY Omaha, Nebraska June 9 - Aug. 4 f°" 
NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Aberdeen, South Dakota June 9 - July 12 | Backs 
COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA Winona, Minnesota June 23 - July 29 distrib 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Ouilar Fills. tows a each 
LORAS COLLEGE Dubuque, lowa June 21 - Aug. 1) 22". 
OTTUMWA HEIGHTS COLLEGE Gvicciwn, town July 5- Aug. 2 Re 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY St. Louis, Missouri June 2 - Aug. 18 J putii 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Muncie, Indiana June 9 - July Hf 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Indiana, Pennsylvania June 2 - July |! ms - 
© For further information wilte 40. any of the above schools, or direct to us. hia 
' i. 
EE - PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 ma 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTIVE' 


EDUCATION 





Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


RETAIL TRAINING 


Those of us who think of distributive 
education in terms of the continental United 
States may not realize that this training 
is ottered as well in other American terri- 
tory where the problems are considerably 
more difficult. One of these areas is 
Puerto Rico, and to learn about the work 
being done there the writer asked Miss 
Maria Teresa Valles, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Insular Board for 
Vocational Education, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, for information concerning — their 
program. Among the interesting materials 
sent by Miss Valles is a description of the 
background and present status of the 
Puerto Rican program, prepared by Mrs. 
Antonia F. Barkell, Teacher-Trainer. 


Background of Distributive 
Education in Puerto Rico 


As Mrs. Barkell explains it, a staff for 
distributive education was first appointed 
in 1938, and devoted its first months to re- 
search work. Information was requested 
from the various states in which a_pro- 
gram was functioning, and this material 
was studied, analyzed, and discussed in 
terms of its appropriateness in Puerto 
Rico, taking into consideration the psychol- 
ogy of the people and the philosophy of 
commerce of the merchants. American’ 
publishing houses furnished books on the 
Various retailing subjects. Then meetings 
were held with the Puerto Rican high 
school principals to familiarize them with 
the proposed program, and their advice 
Was asked in selecting suitable personnel 
who could be trained for the new work. 

_ In 1939 the program was ready to be 
introduced to the public, and coordinators 
and teachers—for both day-time and eve- 
ung classes—were appointed. Publicity 
campaigns were begun in the high schools 
to interest students in the cooperative 
part-time program, and steering commit- 
tees representing commercial and_ social 
Institutions were appointed in the com- 
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IN PUERTO RICO 


munities in which training was to be given. 

The staff has expanded substantially 
since the beginning of the program, and 
now includes 1 Insular Supervisor, 1 
Teacher-Trainer, 1 Sectional Coordinator, 
1 Itinerant Instructor, 1 Part-time in- 
structor, 2 District Coordinators, 7 Coop- 
erative Part-time Instructors, and 11 Eve- 
ning Instructors. 

The students are selected by the co- 
ordinators with the cooperation of the 
Junior High School counselors. The min- 
imum requirements are: (1) 15 years of 
age, (2) Junior High School diploma, (3) 
school average of “C”, (4) an agreeable 
personality, and (5) an aptitude for retail 
work. Placement in the different commer- 
cial establishments is determined by the 
coordinator according to student interests 
and aptitude. 


Course Offerings 

The courses currently offered in evening 
classes include: Commercial Art. Store 
English, Hardware Selling, Store Arith- 
metic, and Fundamentals of Selling. Part- 


time classes include: Personalized Sell- 
ing, Suggestion Selling, and Restaurant 
Selling. 


Because the vernacular in Puerto Rico 
is Spanish and the customs are a blend of 
Spanish and American, the preparation of 
material is a task requiring particular care. 
Material received from the States is 
studied and adapted to local needs, and 
currently an effort is being made to pre- 
pare as much material in Spanish as in 
English. Up to the present, units in Ad- 
vertising, Psychology Applied to Business, 
Merchandise Information, Conversational 
Drills for Store English, and Salesmanship 
have been prepared, and other pamphlets 
adapted to the specific needs of the stores 
have also been written. 

A serious difficulty has been obtaining 
qualified personnel to teach the courses, 
since there were few available with the 





specialized training needed. Appointments 
for teachers and coordinators are extended 
to persons who have the general qualifica- 
tions and potential characteristics, and who 
agree to study and acquire selling experi- 
ence during alternate summers. Teacher 
training is done on the job, and in-training 
conferences are held monthly with coordi- 
nators and teachers. 


Puerto Rican Communities 
Served by Program 


According to the most recent annual re- 
port, eight communities are served by dis- 
tributive education classes, including San 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez. The services 
of the program have been used to: (1) in- 
form merchants in regard to display ma- 
terials, sources, and prices; (2) dress win- 
dows; (3) give advice on personnel prob- 
lems; (4) organize classes for salespeople ; 
(5) aid in an island-wide exhibition “Na- 
tive Puerto Rican Industries”; and (6) 
aid owners of small businesses. In ad- 
dition, a Distributors’ Club has been or- 
ganized according to the official constitu- 
tion set up by the Associated Distributors’ 
Club in the States, and last year four local 
clubs had an enrollment of ©8 members. 

Plans are currently under way to pro- 
vide a training program for retail stores 
which would fill specific store needs. 
Among the new groups anticipated are: 
(1) induction course for new employees, 
(2) promotional courses, (3) training for 
present executives, and (4) gas station 
employee training. 

Among the publications of the Insular 
Board for Vocational Education which 
pertain to distributive education is a four- 
page illustrated folder in Spanish entitled, 
“Informacion Sobre el Curso do Ventas,” 
which the present writer as a distinctly 
amateur translator interprets to read: “In- 
formation Regarding the Sales Course.”* 
This folder shows pictures of several em- 
ployee groups, who have taken the sales 
course—including one group from _ the 
“New York Department Store” at Sanurce, 
Puerto Rico. Questions concerning the 
nature of the course offerings are an- 
swered, and statements by store executives 
and workers who have taken the courses 
are quoted in the form of testimonials. 


Difficulties in Operating the Program 


In reading the materials Miss Valles 
made available, there is no doubt but that 
distributive education in Puerto Rico has 
been developed in the face of many diffi- 
culties. At first some firms hesitated to 
accept part-time students, and it proved 
difficult to break down long-established 
patterns of thinking. Scarcity of teachers 
and severe illnesses of the ones in service 
during this past year made effective opera- 
tion difficult. Considering these handicaps 
and the language difficulty, the progress 
made seems indeed remarkable. As Mrs. 
Bartell has expressed it: “Distributive edu- 
cation has passed its pioneering stage in 
Puerto Rico. It is becoming of age.” It 
is pleasant to learn of such enthusiasm and 
such productive work in the retail field in 
Puerto Rico. 


*A variety of publications from the distributive 
education program in Puerto Rico—both in Span- 
ish and in English—sent by Miss Valles are on 
file in the writer’s office, and will be sent gladly 
to anyone interested in examining them. 
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ADVERTISING 
By Albert Wesley Frey 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, 
Dartmouth College 


OR two groups, primarily: prospective advertising 

workers, and those preparing themselves for executive 
positions in other fields where they will presumably be 
called upon to make decisions that involve advertising. 
Purpose is to give a sound knowledge not only of principles 
but of basic procedures and practices. Illustrated. 


Announcing : 





lI 





Contents: 
Newspapers 
Meaning of Advertising Radio 
Merchandising—Product Outdoor and Transportation 
and Prices; Packaging Advertising 


Direct Mail 

Point-of-Purchase and 
Motion Picture Advertising 

Advertising to and through 
the Trade 

Stimulating Primary Demand 

Advertising Business Goods 

Advertising Appropriation 

Advertising Research 

Advertising from Social 
Viewpoint 

Economic Consideration 

Control from Consumer 
Viewpoint 

Consumer Movement 


730 Pages, $5.00 


and Branding 
Measuring the Market 
Advertising Organization 
Consumer Motivation— 
The Advertising Appeal 
Planning the Actual 
Advertisment 
The Illustration 
Headline and Copy 
Typography and Layout 
Printing the Advertisement 
Copy Testing 
Selecting Media 
The Advertising Schedule 
Magazines 





EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS WRITING 


By Cecil B. Williams 


Professor of English, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


PREPARATORY 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


By Lloyd L. Smail 


Professor of Mathematics, Lehigh University 
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PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 


MAYNARD-BECKMAN. Standard reference everywhere. 
Comprehensive treatment of fundamentals and our market- 
ing system today. $5.00 


GETTING INTO FOREIGN TRADE 


VAN CLEEF. Expert guidance both in the techniques of 
export and import procedure, and in foreign trade as a 
career—either in business or government, $2.50 


WANT A JOB? Or a Better Job? 


SEE. Practical, informal advice to job seekers. Personnel 
directors of RCA, Western Airlines, Chrysler Corp., etc, 
join the author in outlining qualities that rate well with 
employers. $2.00 


GETTING A JOB IN ADVERTISING 


WOOLF. Practical guidance for those who want, not only 
to get into advertising, but to find the most favorable spot 
for their particular aptitudes. “One of the clearest voca- 
tional surveys yet written,” says Advertising Age. $2.00 


The Ronald Press Company 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
a EN | 


Other New Books of Special Interest 


[NEORMAL and interesting, practical, distinctly modern, 
very teachable; provides the training that will enable the 
reader to become an expert writer of business letters, re- 
ports, sales promotion pieces, and other kinds of business 
writing. 

Emphasis is on the value of the right psychology and 
point of view in deciding the content and tone of each 
piece of writing to meet a certain situation. Includes 
articles by outstanding specialists; also a reference section 
with much useful information. 512 Pages, $4.00 


te re 


THIS book was designed especially to meet the need of 
business students for a preparatory course which will ready 
them for subsequent courses in Mathematics of Finance and 
Insurance. It contains selected topics from algebra and 
analytic geometry, including chapters on curve fitting and 
probability. Used successfully for five years in the author’s 
classes, it offers what he believes to be the best treatment 
available for the purpose for which it is intended, 


250 Pages, $2.75 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
ECONOMICS 


OWEN (with Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc., Manage- 
ment Engineers). Facts and principles that management, 
labor, investor and consumer alike need to know about the 
economics of today’s problems of production, wages and 
prices. Understandable, impartial. $2.00 


Also Recommended: 


Hall: Handbook of Tabular Presentation 


$3.50 
Potter: Merchandising Guide 

$2.00 
Nystrom: Elements of Retail Selling 

$2.40 
Preston: Successful Mail Selling 

$3.00 
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OFFICE OF 


S. Office of Education’s report 


The UW; 
of its activities during the fiscal year 1945- 
46 (just off the press), is the first annual 
report to be made since extensive plans 
“for the improvement of its services” were 
announced two years ago by Commissioner 


Studebaker. During the fiscal year all of 
the eight administrative divisions contem- 
plated emerged from the blueprint stage 
and began operations. Altogether, the new 
divisions laid foundations for increasingly 
effective services to the whole of Amer- 
ican education, the report indicates. 

These divisions are: Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, Vocational, Higher Education, 
Central Services, International Educational 
Relations, Auxiliary Services, and School 
Administration. In addition, there was es- 
tablished a temporary Division of Surplus 
Property Utilization. 

A quick glimpse of the report of the 
Secondary Division is presented herewith. 

According to this report, it is increas- 
ingly evident that the people of the 
United States regard a secondary school 
education as the minimum opportunity for 
all. “To develop a citizenry which is com- 
petent in the skills of the democratic cul- 
ture and procedures, with common ideals 
and a dynamic faith in the American way, 
is the overriding assignment which the 
American people have given to the sec- 
ondary school,” says the report. 

The decade from 1930 to 1940 shows 
that secondary-school enrollments increased 
/ times as fast as did the general popula- 
tion and 10 times as fast as did the popu- 
lation group 14-17 years of age. 

_ Organized in August 1945, with a pro- 
tessional staff of 5 persons, the Division 
grew to 9 professional persons by the end 
of the fiscal year on June 30, 1946. As 


?Copy of the full report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D Price per 
copy, 25 cents. Title of the bulletin is “Annual 
Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section 2, 


: S. Office of Education, 1946.” 


HOUSE AND 


Representative Edward O. McCowen of 
Ohio has been named chairman of the 
Ouse sub-committee on education of the 
Education and Labor Committee. Other 
Republicans are: Landis of Indiana, 
Schwabe of Missouri, Gwinn of New 
York, Brehm of Ohio, Kearnes of Penn- 
sylvania, and Owens of Illinois. Demo- 
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ITS 


funds become available, the plan set forth 
by Commissioner Studebaker in 1944 is 
expected to be carried out; it calls for 74 
professional persons to serve the Nation’s 
secondary schools. Meantime, however, 
the report indicates that specialists are 
available to devote full-time services to 
such areas as general adult education; 
school organization and supervision; voca- 
tional education; rural education; science; 
health education; tests and measurements ; 
instructional problems, and the _ social 
sciences. 

In accordance with the plan creating the 
Division, there was appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Secondary Ed:cation, a con- 
tinuing committee with rotating member- 
ship based upon a 3-year term. The com- 
mittee’s function is to advise the Division 
with respect to: The types of service in 
which the Division should engage; specific 
projects, studies, or undertakings which 
should occupy the time and attention of the 
Division; the facilities and procedures 
needed for carrying on the program. 

The Committee was called by Com- 
missioner Studebaker in May, 1946, and 
the first discussion of long-range plans re- 
volved around the services in guidance. 
The committee advised that “the Division 
should exercise vigorous leadership in this 
field both with respect to State depart- 
ments of education and local schools and 
school systems.” 

Another fundamental concept on which 
members of the advisory committee ex- 
pressed themselves repeatedly was the need 
tor coordination among the various subject 
areas. Mentioned were family life, health, 
recreation, and consumer education. 

According to the report, the high point 
of the conference was reached with the 
consideration of what should be the pro- 
gram of the Division in the years ahead. 
Various members of the advisory commit- 
tee emphasized the need for the Office of 
Education to give an effective leadership 
to secondary education. 


SENATE SUB-COMMITTEES ON 


cratic members are: Lesinski of Michigan, 
Barden of North Carolina, Powell of New 
York, and Kennedy of Massachusetts. 
Senate Subcommittee Chairman on 
Education is George D. Aiken of Ver- 
mont. Other Republican members are: 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, For- 
rest C. Donnell of Missouri, Irving M. 
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ACTIVITIES 


In so doing, the Office of Education is 
concerned with measures to increase the 
holding power of the secondary school. 
Regardless of the causes—and they are 
many—no more than 73 per cent of our 
youth have ever attended high school, and 
the survival rate for those who do attend 
is of such critical proportions that the of- 
ferings of the secondary school must be 
reexamined. The report indicates that 
most youth who drop out of school do so 
because school activities do not challenge 
them, or because learning is not suited to 
their abilities, or because life inside the 
school does not seem so real as life out- 
side. 

For these reasons, specialists in sec- 
ondary education spent a great deal of ef- 
fort during the past year in helping to im- 
plement the Prosser resolution, which pro- 
poses to focus the attention of our schools 
on the needs of the majority, or 60 per- 
cent, of our youth who are destined neither 
for college nor for skilled occupations. 

While the Prosser resolution raised a 
basic question whose answer must be 
sought, other work done during the year 
continued a going program ot projects. 
The return of veterans to high school— 
accelerated at the end of the war—pro- 
foundly affected the service given veteran 
education by the high schools of the Na- 
tion. 

Among the secondary education publi- 
cations mentioned by the report was the 
joint study undertaken by the Division and 
the Research and Statistical Service to 
bring up-to-date the facts regarding the 
statistical position of public sccondary edu- 
cation in the United States; a revised 
bulletin designed to help provide adequate 
instruction in industrial arts; a bulletin 
entitled “School Census, Compulsory Edu- 
cation and Child Labor”; and a bulletin 
for the use of rural school administrators 
and teachers on the educational value of 
good public relations. 


EDUCATION 


Ives of New York. The Democratic 
members are: Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
Lister Hill of Alabama, and Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana. 

These men are your representatives. 
Keep them in mind and write them. Be 
especially sure to make your wishes known 
to the congressmen for your state. 
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From Job Finding to Job Success... 


Practical Training tor Secretaries 


Applied 
Secretarial 
Practice 


Second Edition 


By 
John Robert Gregg 


Rounds Out Training 
Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, rounds 
out and brings to a peak proficiency the student’s prepa- 
ration for office work—from job finding to job success. 
[his popular book (1) supplhes important business in- 
formation, (2) teaches essential office procedures and 
skills, (3) develops desirable personality traits, and (4) 
leals realistically with job finding and job behavior. 
Prevents Skill Relapse 
The maintenance of skill in’ shorthand, typewriting, 
English usage, and so on is often neglected in secretarial 
practice courses. But not so in Applied Secretarial 


Practice; this text makes provision for maintaining and 
increasing skill in these areas through a program of skill- 
improvement drills. 




















text today. 





records. 


NEW YORK 16 
DALLAS 1 








Personality Talks 
Sixteen informal, friendly personality talks are included 
at opportune points throughout the text—an arrange- 
ment that focuses attention on personality development 
over an extended period of time rather than briefly ina 


concentrated chapter or two. Each talk is followed bya 
group of thought provoking questions and usually by one 
or more personality assignments. 


One- or Two-Semester Text 
Applied Secretarial Practice is designed for use in one- 
semester or two-semester courses. Each of the 20 chap- 
ters treats its subject thoroughly ; and the book contains 
a special section of advanced secretarial assignments, ar- 
ranged by chapters, with which to extend the course toa 
full school year. 





Help your students find and obtain the right job, adjust to it quickly and easily, and 
enjoy continued success in it by rounding out and bringing their training to a peak 
proficiency with Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition. Adopt this popular 
A complete program of supporting materials is available: Business 
Forms, Teachers Manual and Key, and a series of three secretarial training 
Write our nearest office. 





CHICAGO 2 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 BOSTON 16 


TORONTO 5 LONDON, W.C. 1 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





FUTURES FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


Wit!) the cessation of hostilities every- 
one turned hopefully to the task of re- 
to normalcy. 


turnin: However, it is in- 


creasingly obvious that normalcy cannot 
be achieved by the simple reassembling of 
scattered fragments into familiar patterns. 
The clock cannot be turned back. Yester- 
day is gone. The new post-war era de- 
mands fresh adjustments to radically dif- 
ferent conditions. \We have experienced 
this in our own personal affairs and the 
daily press reminds us that community, 
national, and international leaders are be- 
Against 
this background the business teacher may 
well raise the question, “What changes in 
business office procedures and opportunities 
have been wrought by 
forces ?”” 

Mr. R. H. Stuebing, Personnel Director, 
The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, discussed the office of 
tomorrow in a recent address before the 
Erie Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association entitled, “Futures for 
Office Workers.” 

“The military services had much to do 
with the reduction of men in our office, but 
it required the shortage of available men 
to convince some that women could per- 
form men’s work with as good results as 
The office of tomorrow will 
continue to have more room 
than for men. 


set with hosts of new problems. 


these relentless 


the men. 
for women 
This is not to say that the 
office offers little to men in the way of a 
future. The opportunities in office work 
will be greater for a smaller number of 
men. Men will enter the office as educated 
men and not as messenger or file boys. 

“For many years office work had been 
the step-child of the business world. Pro- 
duction and sales have always been given 
an important place—production because it 
created something to sell and sales because 
it was necessary to find a market for the 
product. The office had often been con- 
sidered something which was of minor im- 
portance, cost money and made no profits. 

“However, in these later years, business 
has begun to realize that the office is a 
very necessary part of a business organi- 
zation and if properly staffed and managed 
it will pay real dividends, in the prevention 
of waste through the lack of planning, and 
through the coordination of the efforts of 
the various production and sales depart- 
ments. Today, more than ever before in 
history, office management is being recog- 
nized as a very necessary part of general 
Management. 

“Great strides have ben taken in stream- 
lining and mechanizing the modern office. 
The bookkeeper with his green eyeshade, 
tall desk and immense ledger has been re- 
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placed by electric calculating and posting 
machines, card records, visible filing de- 
vices and punched card accounting systems. 
The correspondent of the cld days who 
wrote you a few lines in reply to yours of 
the 15 inst. has largely been displaced by 
dictating machines. 

“During the war years the office has 
learned much from the factory and also 
from that great mother of invention—nec- 
essity. From the factory we have learned 
to break jobs down into their component 
parts in order to create simple tasks which 
can be handled by inexperienced personnel 
and thus get the work finished on time, 


regardless of the abnormal turn-over 
which necessitated the use of untrained 
help. The shortage of supplies and office 


equipment has led to the invention of other 
ways by which the needed results could be 
obtained with the existing equipment. We 
have learned to operate with fewer reports 
and compilations, fewer copies of reports 
and letters. Ten minutes of thoughtful 
planning can save hours of work. 

“The ‘Office of Tomorrow’ is full of 
opportunity to the man or woman prop- 
erly prepared and equipped to use his head 
to get results with less time and effort. 
The call is insistent for men and women 
who will think problems through and can 
train and supervise others to carry through 
their plans; for those who learn to get 
along well with others and have that happy 
faculty of leading others to work to- 
gether harmoniously. 

“In the near future there will be a re- 
versal of some of the things which we 
have done in simplifying jobs. It was 
necessary to break down some of our jobs 
to use untrained personnel with the least 
loss of time. As we return to normal con- 
ditions we shall build up interesting jobs in 
order that our personnel may find job sat- 
isfaction in their doing. We shall recog- 
nize that there are other and more power- 
ful incentives than salary or wages. Then, 
we shall make office work a career in 
which education, training and application 
to the solution of our every day problems 
will be a challenge to the office worker. He, 
too, may then enjoy the victory over lost 
motion and the waste of time and ma- 
terial. 

“The future of office workers largely 
depends upon what is done in individual 
offices. Supervisors must lead and educate 
personnel into more: difficult and higher 
class work. We must make jobs inter- 
esting so that these young people may be- 
come intrigued with their work. Even the 
beginning clerk must be given a variety of 
work as soon as he demonstrates his ability 
and willingness to do the beginning, routine 
ob. 

“Leaders and thinkers are in demand 
everywhere. Office workers should refuse 
to be known as a ‘White Collar Worker.’ 
What is above the collar and the use made 
of it should be their mark of identifica- 
tion.” 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING PAYS 
STORES 


The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion feels that better training is needed if 
the stores are to prevent sales decline. 
According to George Plant, manager of 
the store and personnel management groups 
of NRDGA, such training is needed for 
both selling and non-selling groups. Mr. 
Plant believes that such training should be 
directed primarily at first-line supervisors 
with the objective of equipping them with 
full information on work simplification to 
be passed along to non-supervisory person- 
nel, with the objective of better service. 


He explains that, as the last of the 
training programs developed by the Train- 
ing Within Industry project of the War 
Manpower Commission, job methods as 
applied to retail store operation has not 
been completely integrated into overall 
personnel activities. He says that increas- 
ing emphasis will be given to it in execu- 
tive training. 

Although the first two essentials of 
TWI—job instruction and job relations— 
have long been established on a formal 
instructional basis, Mr. Plant points out 
that during the war and for a good period 
after its termination, executive and rank- 
and-file turnover was so rapid and ab- 
normal that adequate administration was 
next to impossible. 


“The entire program is now undergoing 
a rebirth with the objective of properly 
training supervisors so that they can, in 
turn, impart maximum job knowledge and 
obtain satisfactory sales results from those 
entrusted to their supervision,” he says. 

An outstanding example of the decision 
of department stores to subject all super- 
visory personnel to the “J” programs is 
provided by Macy’s, New York. John J. 
McGrath, manager of executive training 
of the store’s personnel branch, reports 
that one-half of all supervisors completed 
a fifteen-hour course covering the three 
essentials last year and the remainder 
will have completed it by the end of the 
current year. 


Mr. McGrath, emphasizing that an exec- 
utive training program represents no in- 
novation at the store, having been in exis- 
tence for more than twenty-five years, 
says that two new projects will be pushed 
with vigor from now on. They are job 
content training, designed to acquaint the 
supervisor with a complete grasp of his 
job and management training which will 
attempt to give even first-line supervisors 
complete information on store operation 
and policies. 

“By doing this,” he explains, “we intend 
to enable assistant executives in both 
merchandising and service departments to 
understand necessary changes in policies 
and operations rather than have them 
simply following instructions contained in 
store-wide bulletins and interstore memos.” 
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NOTEWORTHY 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Robinson's 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


557 pages, 534 x 834. $2.75 


Explains what business is, how it is owned, and 
how it is organized for work. The student is pro- 
gressively introduced to the functions of the vari- 
ous departments of business, and is encouraged to 
consider these in relation to his own future choice 
of a career. Enhancing the value of the text are 
hundreds of stimulating study questions, report 
topics, charts, outlines, summaries, and illustrations. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL 


A complete manual and key to accompany the text. 

3esides valuable suggestions on teaching the course, 
it contains answers to the questions and problems 
in the text. A feature of the manual is the list 
of visual aids—motion pictures and filmstrips—cor- 
related with the material in the text. 


MacFarland and Ayars' 
ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS 


McGraw-Hill Accounting Series. Second edition 
759 pages, 6 * 9. $4.50 


A revision of this well-known text, providing a 
first-year course in accounting, with accepted prin- 
ciples arranged in an orderly fashion to capture 
and hold the student’s interest. Nearly every 
chapter has been enlarged and clarified ; illustrative 
material has been added; and the problems are all 
new and much extended. Six Practice Sets and a 
Teachers Key are available. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 








| Gregg and Pitman Editions 
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| STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
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| THIRD EDITION 
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PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
DIRECTING THE LEARNING OF 
TYPEWRITING, SECOND EDITION 
Odell and Stuart 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


SELLING 


EVERYDAY LAW 


Bliss and Rowe 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS | 


Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, 


Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
REVISED EDITION 


Kanzer and Schaaf 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 


For Remedial Work 
GAINING SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 


Braverman | 


Recently Published 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BUSINESS | 
ARITHMETIC 
Twohig 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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E.C.T.A. BOSTON CONVENTION At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
: : : : in ; association, it was stated that deans of 
The convention of the Eastern Commer- The newly elected vice-president is Mrs. university schools have been discussing 


cal Teachers Association, held in Boston 
April S$. 4 and 5, marked the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the association and was 
esignated as the Golden Jubilee. Ap- 
proximately twenty- -eight hundred com- 
mercial teachers and administr ators were 


enrolled as members. These educators rep- 
resented commercial education in_ thirteen 
Eastern states and the District of Colum- 


bia, including commercial high schools, 
private business schools, and colleges and 
wniversities with commercial departments. 
All meetings were held as outlined in the 
March issue of The Journal. 

At the concluding business session, Wal- 


tr E. Leidner, head of the commercial 
department, Roxbury Memorial High 
School (Boys), Boston, Mi assac husetts, 


was elected president for the coming vear. 
Mr. Leidner is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and his Master’s degree is from 
Harvard University. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association and a 
lecturer at Boston University Department 
of Commercial Education. 








Catherine B. Dwyer, a graduate of New 
York University, who is now supervisor 
of business subjects, Vocational High 
School Division, New York City. Mrs. 
Dwyer is also serving as president of the 
Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. 
Secretary Bernard A. Shilt, 
of Commercial Education in Buffalo, 
treasurer Rufus Stickney, 
ical School, continue in office. 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
sor of Education, New 
and Clark F. Murdough, 
Edgewood School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, were elected members of the Board 
of Directors. E. S. Donoho, president 
of Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, retiring president of 
the association, will be a member of the 
3oard of Directors for the coming year. 
The Executive 
1948 convention in 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 


Supervisor 
and 
Joston Cler- 
Associate Profes- 
York University, 
president of the 


Board voted to hold the 
Philadelphia, ho the 
March 24-27. 





E.C.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: Bernard A. Shilt, secretary; Walter E. Leidner, president; Mrs. Catherine 
3. Dwyer, vice-president; Rufus Stickney, treasurer. Standing, left to right: Bruce F. Jeffery, 
Helen Reynolds, Clark F. Murdough, Mrs. Frances Doub North and James R. Meehan. 


NAACS Meeting Announced 


At a meeting of the Board of (:overnors 
of the National Association of Accredited 
lommercial Schools held in Chicago on 
March 28, 29 and 30, it was decided to 
hold the annual meeting of the association 
a the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, “ye 
suri on December 29, 30 and 31, 1947 i 


conjunc tion with the annual convention 2 


the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, 
F. Y. Fox, president of Latter-Day 


Saints ( ‘ollege, Salt Lake City, Utah and 
Benj. F. Priest of California Secretarial 
School, San Francisco, California have 
en appointed regional chairmen of the 
Vestern Division of the association. 
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Teachers Colleges Elect 


The American 
Colleges has elected 
Diemer, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri;  vice- 
president, Walter E. Hager, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D. C.; members 
of the executive committee, three years, 
W. E. Peik, dean, University of Minne- 
sota; two years, Lucius Whipple, Rhode 
Island School of Education; one year, C. 
>. Swain, Minot State Teachers College, 
North Dakota. 

A move to consolidate the 
Schools of Education with the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges “seems 
well under way,” according to Charles W. 
Hunt, secretary of the association. 


Association of Teachers 
president, G. W. 


University 


association committee the “prob- 
their joining forces 


with an 
lems connected with 
with us.” Changing the name of the as- 
sociation, Mr. Hunt stated, may be desir- 
able in recognition of widened member- 
ship. 

» 


Huseby Elected President of 
Mid-Western Business Schools Group 


L. E. Huseby, head of the Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was 
named president of the Mid- Western Bus- 
iness Schools association at the recent con- 
vention of this group held in Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Other officers named at the closing ses- 
a of the three day convention are: E. 

. Fenton, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines and H. Everett Pope, Okla- 
homa School of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, vice-presidents ; Adela Hale, Adela 
Hale Private Secretarial School, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, secretary; and_ Ralph 
Moore, Chillicothe (Missouri) Business 
College, treasurer. The Directors for the 
coming year are Bruce F. Gates, Gates 
College, Waterloo, lowa; G. A. Meadows, 
Meadows-Draughon Business _ College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Charles Rubicam, 
Jr., Rubicam Business School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; and C, W. Woodward, College 
of Commerce, Burlington, lowa. 

E. O. Fenton, convention chairman, re- 
ports that there were 287 registrations and 
250 in attendance. The program for the 
convention was outlined in the February 
issue of this magazine. 

It was decided to hold the next conven- 
tion in Kansas City on the same pre- 
Easter dates. The group will also meet 
in conjunction with the Southwestern 
convention in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in October. 

The last event at the closing session of 
the convention was the presentation of a 
wrist watch to Mr. Fenton. 


C.C.T.A. Meeting 

As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the meeting of the 
Central Commercial Teachers Association, 


to be held at the Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, May 2 and 3. 
J. L. Brawford, president of the associ- 


ation, has announced that the program this 
year will be exclusively for private busi- 
ness school teachers. He has promised 
that there will be no exhibits, no dues, no 
registration fees and that no papers will 
be read. 


N.B.T.A. Executive Board to Meet 


President Jay R. Gates of the National 
3Zusiness Teachers Association has called 
a meeting of the Executive Board of this 
group for May 16 and 17. The meeting 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel in St. 
Louis. At this meeting plans will be 
formulated for the 1947 annual convention 
to be held in St. Louis on December 29, 
30 and 31, 1947. 
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STIMULATE ECONOMIC THINKING 


with the textbook that helps the student to a_ betier 
understanding of the role he plays in our modern society 


Preparing for Business 
by Hamilton, Gallagher and Fancher 


Here is a text—basic in the introductory business course—which recog- 
nizes that today’s vital need is for a realization of the relationship of the 
individual to the business community. 

Preparing for Business paves two roads at once: It gives the necessary 
foundation to the student who later contemplates taking a commercial 
course; it gives a student with no commercial course aspirations an insight 
into business that will serve him throughout his lifetime. 


Some important features: 
@ Practical problems taken from everyday activities. 


T camiLron @ Full attention given to development of a business vocabu- 
TS lary. 
GALLAGHER y " * " ° 
See @ The "Service Factor" emphasized. 
E . . * ° 
FANCH @ A chapter on Business Computations provides a review 


of more generally used principles of business arithmetic. 


List price: $1.60, less discount 




















Cwo Ways TO ENRICH YOUR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 (Less Schoo! Discount) 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. 

This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete sct of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and 
prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen's compensation 
insurance, and withholding taxes. 

The pract’ce assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and_ state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50Student Hours - - $2.20 (Less Schoo! Discount) 


This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant 
bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. 

It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, 
purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post 
to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work is done on genuine standard forms. 


There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. 
For complcte information, write to 


rextsoox oivision Gharles R.Iadley Gompany ~ pathfinders 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 
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New York State Appointment 
for Thayer 


Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education of the New York State 
Education Department has announced the 
appointment of Roy A. Thayer, proprietor 
of the Kelley Business Institute, Niagara 
falls, New York, as Supervisor of Private 
Business Schools of the Bureau. 

Mr. Thayer is a graduate of the School 
of Business Administration at Syracuse 
University and has had considerable prac- 
tical business experience as an accountant. 
He has been engaged in private school 
work for seventeer® years. For ten years 
he was connected with the McKechnie- 
Lunger School of Commerce in Rochester, 
New York, and for the last seven years 
he x been owner of his own school in 
Niagara Falls. He goes to the New York 
State Education ceded with a wealth 
of experience as a teacher and admin- 
istrator in the private business school field. 

Mr. Thayer is taking over the duties 
formerly assigned to N. Russell Redman, 
who resigned March 31. 

© 
Sioux Falls School Changes Hands 


W. M. Oates, Manager of the Nettleton 
Commercial College, Sioux City, South 
Dakota since 1933, has sold the college to 
L. E. Ward. Mr. Ward is the son of 
Fred \Ward who had an interest in the 
school and taught there for many years 
after assisting G. A. Nettleton at the time 
of the founding of the school in 1919. 

L. Ek. Ward is a graduate of Washing- 
ton High School, Sioux Falls, and studied 
at the Nettleton School. He attended the 
University of Minnesota and later served 
in an executive capacity with the Alaska 
Highway Project. He served in the U. S. 
Marine Corps during the recent war and 
was honorably discharged in May of 1946 
after serving in China. 

Mr. Oates, who was for four years reg- 
istrar at the University of North Dakota, 
and for twenty-two years business manager 
of Northern State Teachers College before 
his association with the Nettleton School, 
plans to travel and not continue active 
work. 


oes 


e 
Dr. Farley Heads Junior Colleges 


The convention of the American 
ation of Junior Colleges held in St. Louis, 
Mo., February 19 to 22, was the most 
largely attended in the history of the As- 
sociation, There were 356 registered dele- 
gates from practically all states in the 
Union and from Canada. The attendance 
of delegates and local people was in excess 
of 400. 

Officers elected for the year were: Pres- 
ident, Dr. Eugene Farley, Bucknell Uni- 
versity Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; vice- -president, Dr. Leland 
Medsker, W right Junior College, Chicago. 
New members of the Board of Directors 
ne: Dr. Roscoe Ingalls, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Miss Dorothy Bell, Bradford, Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr. Archie J. Cloud, San 
Francisco, California, and Dr. Theodore 
Wilson, Baltimore, Maryland. Other 
members of the Board of — by vir- 
tue of previous election are: Dr. Roy W. 
Goddard, Rochester, aan Dr. Eu- 
gene Chaffee, Boise, Idaho, and Dr. Curtis 
Bishop, Danville, Virginia. 


Associ- 
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Freeman Addresses Delta Pi Epsilon 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, head of the 
Business Education Department of State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
was the principal speaker at the Delta Pi 
Epsilon dinner, held at Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, on April 4, at the time of the E.C.T.A. 
convention. The dinner was attended by 
over one hundred members and_ guests. 
Dr. Freeman was introduced by Dr. Paul 
L. Salsgiver, vice-president of Epsilon 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Preceding Dr. Freeman’s talk, Wil- 
liamina MacBrayne, president of Epsilon 
chapter, greeted those present and intro- 
duced the toastmaster, Dean Atlee L. 
Percy, of Boston University. Past nation- 
al president Dr. Paul S. Lomax brought 
greetings from the national executive 
board of the fraternity and spoke of the 
growth to over 1,000 members of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, the coming national conven- 
tion in December, 1947 and the necessity 
of recruiting outstanding high school and 
college students for commercial educators 
of the future. 


NEN RRR EIT 
Ramona Beall 
LTA RRR AP 


Ramona Beall, Educational Director of 
the Dictaphone Corporation, died at Doc- 
tors’ Hospital, New York City, on March 
23. 

Recognized as an authority on commer- 
cial education, she was widely known 
among school administrators and teachers 
throughout the country both for her edu- 
cational work and as founder-publisher of 
Dictaphone Educational Forum, a school- 
news magazine which she started in 1935. 

Miss Beall was instrumental in having 
the work of dictating-machine secretaries 
reclassified by the Federal Civil Service 
Commission. 

She was a member of the New York 
Vocational Advisory Committee (New 
York City Board of Education), National 
Education Association, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, Educational 
Press Association of America, Associated 
Exhibitors and the American Council on 
Education. 

Surviving are a sister, Beatrice 
Ann Arbor, Michigan and a nephew, 
don Beall Laing of New York City. 


Jeall of 
Gor- 





Mrs. Madeline Murphy McConnell 





Mrs. Madeline Murphy McConnell, a 
teacher in the Packard School, New York 
City, for the past twenty years, died sud- 
denly on March 19. 

Mrs. McConnell was a native of Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, and prepared for 
teaching at Northampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Albany Teachers College and New 
York University. She taught in the high 
schools at Dunkirk and Gloversville, New 
York, and in the Central Commercial Con- 
tinuation School in New York before join- 
ing the Packard faculty. Mrs. McConnell 
was an expert in the teaching of filing and 
business machines. Her untimely passing 
is a great loss to the faculty and student 
body at the Packard School. 

She is survived by her husband, Roy P. 
McConnell, a brother and a sister. 


international Business Education 
Developments 


The Exploratory Committee of the In- 
ternational Society of Business Education 
held the third in a series of meetings at the 
Advertising Club, New York City, on 
Monday, March 24, with committee mem- 
ber John A. Zellers, vice president of Rem- 
ington Rand, Incorporated, as host. Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, who is chair- 
man of the committee, presided. 

The committee reached a decision to or- 
ganize an American branch of the Interna- 
tional Society of Business Education, 
which will co-ordinate the interest and 
support of professional and business or- 
ganizations, business concerns, and indi- 
viduals. The details of organization are 
to be worked out by a committee of four, 
composed of Mr. Louis A. Rice, Principal 
of Packard School, New York City, Chair- 
man; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Tonne, and Mr. Zellers. 

The final report of the Exploratory 
Committee, which has been studying the 
matter of organization and the question 
of bringing the International Congress on 
Commercial Education to the United 
States in 1949, is to be submitted to a 
large representative group. It is expected 
that the report will be made during the 
latter part of May. 

In addition to those mentioned, the Ex- 
ploratory Committee is composed of Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, 
New York University; Mr. Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey; Mr. LeRoy 
Lewis, Associate Educational Director of 
the American Institute of Banking, New 
York City; and Mr. E. H. Conarroe, as- 
sociate manager of the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and Chairman of the Board 
of the National Office Management Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Busi- 
Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Washington, D. C., has been 
meeting with the group as a special repre- 
sentative. The March 24th meeting was 
also attended by Mr. Carl Woodward, of 
Dun and Bradstreet, New York City, and 
Mr. Robert FE. Slaughter, advertising man- 
ager of The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Plans are also being made for a Con- 
for International Business Educa- 
\ugust, 1949. 


© 
Alpha lota Growing 


During the past few months the follow- 
ing new chapters have been added to 
Alpha Tota Sorority: Zeta Rho Chapter 
at the Moline Institute of Commerce, Mo- 
line, Illinois; Zeta Upsilon Chapter at 
Crofts Secretarial and Accounting School 
in Durham, North Carolina; Zeta Tau 
Chapter at Central Business School, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Zeta Sigma Chapter at 
the MacCormac School of Commerce, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and the New York City 
Alumnae Chapter, which is made up of 
all Alpha Tota girls throughout the United 
States and Canada who have come to New 
York to work. 

The annual convention of Alpha Iota 
Sorority will be in Winnipeg, Canada, 
June 12 to 15. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 









































THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





More than 450 academic, profes- 
sional, and vocational courses in- 
cluded in total program. 


Business Education Conference— 
July 28 and 29 


Specialized courses in teaching of 
shorthand and typing, research in 
business education, visual educa- 
tion, accounting, business law, 
economics, business English, and 
economic geography. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 108 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 


1947 


Summer Sessions 


GREGG TEACHERS " 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 


the Union and Canada. 
Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will 
find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the 
University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs—offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll] enjoy 
spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 
Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
Write for the illustrated booklet which describes the many advantages 
of the Temple Summer Sessions for 1947. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphi a 22, Pa 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 7-August 16, 1947 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Business Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Business 
Education in Collegiate and Special Schools; Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; The Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Demonstration Classes in Elementary Shorthand 
and Typewriting; The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; The Im- 
provement of Instruction in Office Machines. 


Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 





Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law: Economics; English; Geography; 
Government; ™M ; Marketing; Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. 


100 Courses in the General Field of Education 
Annual Conference on Commercial Education 


July 24-25 


For Bulletin and Information, Address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION June 20 - August 15 








Offers graduate courses for commercial teachers lead- 
ing to Master's Degree in Commercial Education. 


Following courses will be given during Summer Session: 
Principles of Commercial Education, Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting, Banking and 
Finance, Labor and Personnel Management, Marketing 
and Merchandising, Foreign Trade, and Public Utilities. 
Also, courses in general education. 


INSTITUTE IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
July 15-17 


For detailed information, address 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 











See Page 47 for additional Summer School Announcements 
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Sophie Cheskie is teaching at the 
Highland Park Junior College, High- 
and Park, Michigan. Before the war, 
she taught in the public schools of Min- 
During the war, she taught at 
the Naval Training Station, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Miss 
Cheskie’s Bachelor’s degree and Master's 
degree are from the University of Chi- 
cago. 


nesota. 


Dr. Ralph Fields has been appointed 
Associate State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chief of the Division of 
Instruction in California. Dr. Fields is 
a former assistant professor of education 
at Stanford University and has been 
superintendent of schools in San Jose, 
California, for a number of years. His 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are from 
Stanford University. 


Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley has been 
made professor of retailing and director 
of research for the New York Univer- 
sity School of Retailing. Dr. Lockley is 
a former professor of marketing at 
Temple University and until recently 
was manager of the Market Research 
Division of DuPont. 


J. H. Martin has been appointed to 
the faculty of Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton, California. Before the war 
he was an instructor in the high schools 
of Steubenville and Bellaire, Ohio. Dur- 
ing the war he served as a civilian in- 
structor for the Army Air Forces and 
acted as Civilian Defense Controller for 
the San Bernardino Army Air Depot. 
In addition, he taught in the evening 


school of San Bernardino Junior Col- 
lege. In February, 1946, he returned to 
the University of Southern California 


and has now completed all requirements 
for the doctorate with the exception of 
his dissertation. 


Grace Mathieu, for seven years a 
commercial teacher in the high schools 
of South Dakota, is now an accounting 
instructor at the Gogebic Junior College, 
Ironwood, Michigan, and teaches book- 
keeping in Luther L. Wright High 
School in Ironwood. Miss Mathieu's 
Bachelor’s degree is from State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
and she is doing work toward her Mas- 


ter’s degree at Colorado University, 
Boulder. 
A new member of the teaching staff 


at Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, is Harriette 
Smith, a former teacher at Findlay Col- 
lege. Miss Smith is working toward 
her doctorate at Indiana University. 


George I. Strain is now teaching at 
the central school conducted by the 
XXIV Army Corps in Seoul, Korea. 
Mr. Strain resigned his teaching position 
at Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration in P ‘hiladelphia to accept his new 
position, 3efore going to Peirce School 
of Business Administration he taught at 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Jeanette Sullivan has accepted 
a teaching position in the Department 
ot Business Education, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, II- 
linois. She formerly taught in the high 
schools of Longview and Pana, Illinois. 
Her Bachelor’s degree is from Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 


The appointment of Oscar R. Suttles 
to the teaching staff of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, was recently 
announced. He has been head of the 
commercial department at Monongahela 
(Pennsylvania) High School and or- 
ganized the commercial department at 
Newark High School. His Bachelor's 
degree is from Bowling Green Business 
University in Kentucky and he has 
done graduate work at the Universities 
of Pittsburgh and Delaware. 


George A. Wagoner has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of 
business education at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, beginning in the 
fall semester. He will continue teach- 
ing on the staff of the school of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, during the 
summer session. Mr. Wagoner re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree from Ball 
State Teachers College and has com- 
pleted his Master’s degree and residence 
requirements for the doctorate at Indi- 
ana University. He has taught in high 
schools in Greenfield and Indianapolis 
(Indiana). During the war he served 
as instructor in the U. S. Naval Train- 
ing School, Bloomington, Indiana, and 


was. Field Director of the Federal 
ESMWT Program at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


From Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation in Greeley comes the announce- 


ment that Roland C. Waterman has 
been appointed assistant professor ot 
business education. Mr. Waterman is 


a former teacher in the Adams Center 
Central High School, Adams Center, 
New York. He was in Puerto Rico 
with the U. S. Army Air Corps for al- 
most three years. His Bachelor’s de- 
gree is from New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany and his Master’s 
degree is from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Howard A. Zacur has resigned his 
position as associate professor of busi- 
ness education at Cedar Crest College 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania, to accept a 
similar position at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Before 
going to Cedar Crest College, Mr. Zacur 
was a member of the faculty of Senior 
High School, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


nercial teachers. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 9 and 16. Special courses for com- 
Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1947 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. 


E. O. Fenton, President 


of BUSINESS 


Address 











TION 


THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
INTENSIVE BUSINESS TRAINING 


teachers and those 
Commercial and Adult Education will be offered during the summer session: 
speed ’building and transcription, concentration 
accounting, 
correspondence, 
machines, business law, business mathematics, personality, salesmanship, and 


The following courses designed for 


shorthand theory (Gregg), 
shorthand, accounting principles, advanced 
business English, secretarial practice, business 


glee club. 


Two Terms: June 2 to July 13 and July 16 to August 22 
O. J. Dickey, A. M., Director of Summer Session 
Howard at Sixteenth Street, Omaha, Nebraska 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Sessions 
June 18-July 25; July 28-September 5 
Also July 28-August 8 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 





you can look to 
interested in 


cost accounting, 
business 





If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 


APPEAR 





APRIL, 1947 
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Business Arithmetic 


Van Tuyl 


Giving new interest to arithmetic skills by teach- 
ing them as part of simple business problems, this 
book presents a brief one-semester course. The 
text simplifies problem-solving: it enables the stu- 
dent to form a mental picture of the problem, gives 
him a formula by which he can analyze it to find 


the facts, and an equation to reach the solution. 


Scientific Typewriting 


@ Standard Keyboard Edition 


Dvorak: et al. 


Striking forcefully at the problems inherent in 
teaching the standard keyboard and offering prac. 
tical solutions for them, this text challenges the 
student to increase his efficiency and improve his 
work in each attempt. Typewriting is taught as a 
process in which the learner studies his own mo- 


tions at the machine and solves his own problems. 


Shorthand Reading and Dictation Exercises 


® Gregg and Isaac Pitman Editions 


Eldridge, Stickney and Stickney 


A main feature of this book is the Lesson Plan. The book is divided into well-organized 


exercises, vocabulary study, reading practice, and material to be written in shorthand. 


Graded carefully, the exercises start as short, easy business letters which are classified as 


to types of businesses and then as business functions to give complete coverage. 


For further information please write for complete catalogue of Business Texts 


American Book Company 








SHORTHAND TEACHERS! 
THIS SUMMER 


Learn to write and to teach 


Dewey Shorthand 


Simpler and more accurate 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks, ready July 1, 
based on 30 years of research, development, and 
testing, attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in 
one year. 


Take advantage of the teacher-training course 
at Simmons College, Boston, Mass., 
June 30 — August 8 


Tuition and textbooks are free to shorthand teachers. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 






MVD sexe 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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Modernized 
Simplified 


19th 


EDITION 








Streamlined 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By CARLSON, FORKNER, PRICKETT 


The many thousands of users of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING in more than 
13,000 schools have provided an excellent laboratory 
for the authors and the publishers to use in making the 
improvements that have gone into the new nineteenth 
edition. This book does not represent merely the pet 
ideas of the authors. It includes the tried, tested, and 
ey methods that can be used successfully in the 
ands of the average teacher. As the result of many 
months of field study, classroom observation, consulta- 
tion, analysis of suggestions, questionnaire study, and 
experimentation, this new nineteenth edition has been 
developed. Thousands of man-hours have gone into the 
development of this new edition that can be described 
as modernized, simplified, and streamlined. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


cincinnati 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 
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| ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, 


by Liewellyn R. Snyder, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 434 
pp. $2.75. 


This text is designed to equip candi- 
dates for specialized courses such as book- 
keeping, accounting, retailing, finance, and 
related subjects with a general background 
of computational skill in practical financial 
problems. 

Part I consists of a general review of 
fundamental processes complete with prob- 
lems and remedial material. No prior 
knowledge of algebra is required. 

Part II includes such general topic areas 
as Property Taxes and Home Ownership, 
Personal and Business Insurance, Owner- 
ship and Corporate Securties, Retailing, 
Interest and Bank Discount. In each topic 
the computational procedures are care- 
fully developed and vitalized with related 
business background information. Short- 
cuts, tables, and formulas give the book 
a lasting value as a handy reference work 
long after the course is completed. 


| ACCOUNTING: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 


TICE, by George C. Brook, Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 860 pp. with 
Practice Sets 1, 2 and 3 and set of 
echievement tests. Text, $4.25. Prac- 
tice Sets 1 and 2, $1.25. Practice Set 
3, $1.00. 

f£ 


This book is designed for college stu- 
dents who are beginning their accounting 
training. The eight units of work into 
which the text is organized lead the stu- 
dent from elementary concepts and small- 
scale service and training businesses to 
complex accounting principles and large- 
scale manufacturing corporations. 

The presentation is thorough, under- 
standable, and complete. There are many 
illustrative examples. Each chapter con- 
cludes with questions for discussion, super- 
vised class exercises, and problem assign- 
ments, as well as practice set tie-ins and 
question assignments where suitable. This 
arrangement provides as much develop- 
mental material as time will permit the 
teacher to utilize as well as much prac- 
tice and review. 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING, by Marion M. Lamb, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 213 pp. $2.00. 


A book that will be very welcome to the 
teachers of typewriting and to faculties of 
business teacher-training institutions. 
Writing in the second person, Doctor 

mb addresses herself to the teacher in 
raining or in his first position and does 
not concern herself with discussion of 
controversial issues which her readers 
lack the background to understand. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
Part I is informational. It outlines the 
lindamental principles of work organiza- 
tion, of skill building, and of job instruc- 


APRIL, 1947 


emphasis 1s 

skill build- 
teacher 
demonstration in the building of technique. 
The illustrative lesson plans are especially 
good. 


Part It. 


tion and job improvement. 
placed upon the psychology of 
ing and upon the importance of 


which is called “Your Part of 
the Book,” suggests how to collect a. 
ences and teaching materials. Actually, i 

contains the assignments and reading ref 
erences to be used with the first eight chap- 
ters which comprise Part I. The author 
is to be commended for selecting so many 
references in the field of general educa- 
tion as well as including the best of the 
materials within the field of typewriting. 
If the reader would keep notes organized 


around the projects suggested, he would 
indeed have written his own reference 
book. Also included in this division is a 


plan for developing a practice clinic, where 
teachers of typewriting can demonstrate 
teaching techniques which are later criti- 
cized by members of the clinic. 

The last section contains short quota- 
tions and reprints of pertinent statements 
by leaders in the field of typewriting, lists 
of addresses which would be useful in 
building a library of source material, and 
charts and forms for use of the typewrit- 
ing teacher. 

The book reflects the author’s back- 
ground. She brings into the teacher’s plan- 
ning the best from the war-training pro- 
grams. Teachers can benefit by applica- 
tion to their classroom problems of the 
principles set forth in JIT and TWI pro- 
grams and other war experience. 

Doctor Lamb’s chatty informal style in- 
fuses enthusiasm for the teaching profes- 
sion into the reader. Although it is planned 
for the beginner, the experienced teacher, 
too, will be interested in Your First Year 
of Teaching Typewriting, which as the 
author says is “designed to create a back- 
ground of information about the teaching 
of typewriting that many teachers of long 
experience do not possess.” 


—Estelle L. Popham 


ADVANCED BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, Fourth Edition, by George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, Edward Jones Kilduff 
and J. Harold Janis, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 571 pp. $4.00. 


This standard work in business English 
has again been revised to include up-to-date 
examples, latest practices, and modern 
point of view. 

The same basic pattern is observed in 
this edition. Fundamental principles gov- 
erning all kinds of business letters are ex- 
plained and illustrated with examples taken 
in most cases from files of actual business 
houses. Then sound methods of han- 
dling typical business correspondence situ- 
ations are developed. 

An appendix feature entitled “Some As- 
pects of the Legal Side of Letters” will be 
of considerable value permitting useful 
articulation of principles, methods, and 
legal implications of various situations. 


SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER, by Dorothy |. Mulgrave, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 423 pp. 
$3.75. 


Speech habits and speech consciousness 
are important for teachers. The voice of 
the teacher may be an important factor 
in his success and personal confidence. It 
is important that he know how to con- 
serve his own voice to avoid needless fa- 
tigue, and that he stimulate students so 
that they will emulate good speech and 
pleasing voice. 

This book describes the mechanism of 
speech, analyzes the sounds of English, 
discusses problems of oral interpretation, 
and describes the newer methods of group 
discussion. Speech pathology is considered 
with suggestions for corrective procedures. 
The text contains extensive exercise ma- 
terials and a wide variety of selections for 
oral interpretation. In addition to serving 
as an elementary text in basic speech 
courses for prospective teachers, this vol- 
ume will be of practical value as a refer- 
ence book for teachers in service. 


WANT A JOB?—OR A BETTER JOB?, by 
Ingram See, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 118 pp. $2.00. 


In this book the author presents tech- 
niques for obtaining the job desired, win- 
ning promotions, and for sel f-appraisal 
where needed to turn disappointments into 
success. 

In addition to this how-to-do-it advice 
of the author, the opinions and remarks of 
twenty personnel managers of nationally- 
known organizations are presented to stress 
business reaction to the methods and to 
point out what business looks for in its 
process of selection. 


NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF LEARN- 
ING, by Howard L. Kingsley, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 579 pp. $4.50. 


In this book learning is regarded as an 
active process through which the activities 
of the individual are altered in various 
ways. Changes in the tendencies and pre- 
dispositions that control these activities are 
considered the immediate results of learn- 
ing. This conception provides a unifying 
principle around which the products of 
research on learning are organized. In 
this text, educational psychology laboratory 
findings are supplemented by classroom 
studies on learning and also by interpre- 
tation that seeks to point out the meaning 
of the experimental evidence for educa- 
tional practices. 

Illustrations are provided from every- 
day life and from the classroom. The 
book should serve as an interesting basis 
for a course in educational psychology, 
and will be a useful supplement for courses 
in methods in business education. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22 


How Can We Get Better Teaching of Junior Business Training? 





Teachers of Introduction to Business 
were invited to submit for discussion 
questions on special teaching problems in 
a workshop in introduction to business at 
Indiana University under the direction of 
H. G. Enterline. Teachers who attended 
the workshop were also asked to submit 
their problems. Approximately seventy- 
five such problems were submitted. There 
was some duplication and a composite list 
of questions covering all points raised was 
prepared. 

An attempt was made to make the 
answers to these questions as specific as 
possible and to give practical suggestions 
for solving them. 


Questions and Answers 


1. Since this course is a tryout subject 
for some, should all pupils be promoted? 
Should pupils who are good workers but 
poor writers or spellers be encouraged to 
continue the course next year? 

It may be accepted as a_ general rule 
that all students should receive a passing 
grade. This is true in part, because the 
course has certain social objectives which 
are not measurable. Obviously occasional 
students will do little work. The teacher 
always reserves the right to set up mini- 
mum standards which must be met, but 
such minimum standards must be achiev- 
able by every member of the class. 

2. Should the course be required of 
every pupil in the high school? 

The course should be required as a pre- 
requisite for all who plan to enroll in one 
of the commercial curricula offered by the 
school and elective for all others. 

Should only those pupils who intend 
ba 90 into office work take junior busi- 
ness? 

No. See answer to question “2.” 

4. What teaching devices and motivation 
cen be used to get freshmen to study? 

There is no simple answer to this ques- 
tion. Students of freshmen age who enter 
high school are alive with interest and 
enthusiasm. They can be stimulated to 
study if the work is in the nature of pur- 
poseful, meaningful activities. Appeal to 
their “collection” instinct, by having them 
collect specimen forms and other related 
material. Appeal to those possessing artis- 
tic ability to prepare exhibits, wall charts, 
slides and so on. The teaching of Intro- 
duction to Business will fail if it is too 
“textbookish.” The purpose of the work- 
shop is primarily to suggest ways of stim- 
ulating interest in the various units of 
work. Occupational projects almost al- 
ways stimulate interest. 

5 What should be the attitude of 
teacher toward pupils who are not inter- 
ested in Introduction to Business, but who 
have been transferred because of trouble- 
some conduct? 

Transferring students to any class  be- 
cause of troublesome conduct is a vicious 
practice. However, every student can be 
reached. If the teacher will take the at- 
titude that the course has something really 
vital for such a student, determine the 
nature of his special interests and abilities, 
and put them to work, she will have gone 
a long way toward winning that student. 
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How can units on buying and sell- 
ing be made vital to tenth grade students 
living in a rural community? 

By studying the buy‘ng and selling ac- 
tivities of the rural community. Students 
can prepare a list of items bought and sold 
by their families, where they make the 
purchases, how orders are placed, methods 
of paying, discounts allowed, and precau- 
tions to be observed in making these pur- 
chases. The problem is no different from 
that found in the urban schools, although 
some of the items purchased and sold are 
different. 

What text ts recommended for teach- 
ing Introduction to Business? 

We cannot recommend any textbook. 
The procedure to follow in making the se- 
lection is to study the immediate com- 
munity, discover the needs of the students, 
outline the things which the student should 
know upon the completion of the course, 
and then select the textbook which most 
nearly meets the need. 

Should we instill in the student’s mind 
the necessity of mental balance, good 
health, and personality, as the greatest as- 
set of a successful business worker? 

These qualities are indeed desirable. 
These qualities plus productive skill make 
the ideal worker. It has been determined 
many times that beginning workers fail on 
the job more frequently because of person- 
ality or adjustment difficulties than due to 
lack of inasesggie= of adequate skills. 

9. How can students of a rural 
munity “at fitted for a business life? 

Study the needs of the community and 
adapt the instruction to meet these needs. 
Make a follow-up survey of graduates to 
determine where they live, their jobs, and 
the job opportunities in these communities. 

Graduates of a school tend to follow a 
pattern similar to that of the alumni. 

10. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a workbook for this course: 

Advantages of the workbook : 

a. Makes the course more practical. 

b. Students learn by doing. 

c. Stimulates interest. 

d. The course becomes a 

course rather than a mere 

course, 


comM- 


“doing” 
“talking” 


Disadvantages of the workbook: 
Too time-consuming. 
May become mere busy work. 
Students may copy from one an- 
other without any real learning taking 
place. 
d. May become 
without learning. 
There may be too much emphasis 
upon neat “copybooks” with little or 
no real understanding. 


mere “form filling” 


IVhat devices can be used to interest 

bows in enrolling for this course? 
Have the boys prepare exhibits, 
demonstrations of the Morse code, signal 
flags, sign languages, and so on. Have 
them plan trips, plan a small business, re- 
port on occupations in which they are in- 
terested. Boys of this age need activity 
work. They might be asked to plan a 
simple set of records. Discuss the prob- 
lems of managing a small rvuadside stand, 


give 


operating a concession. a garden, a farm 
project, or any of a number of things of 
this nature which are often operated by 
boys. 

12. Should business penmansi 
spelling be stressed in this course 


As in any other course, penmanship and 
spelling and proper use of English need to 
be emphasized, not as separate units 
haps, but incidentally as the « 
arise. 

13. Should the emphasts be along voca- 
tional lines or on business information that 
has general values? 

Both are acceptable outcomes of the 
course. Junior Business Training came 
into the curriculum as a vocational course, 
although at the present time the major 
emphasis is upon business information 

values. We must not forget, however, 
that many students drop out of school at 
the end of the tenth vear. Over one-third 
of the students who begin never complete 
their high school training. The course 
needs to be so organized that a student 
having taken the course but dropping out 
of school will do a better job as an office 
boy, filling station attendant, or in some 
other junior position than if he had not 
taken the course. 

14. Is it usually a@ one-semester 
If so, by what ts it followed? 

It is usually a two-semester course. It 
is doubtful that it can be satisfactoril? 
taught in less time. If a one-semester 
course is offered, it is sometimes followed 
by business mathematics. 

15. Would the use of visual aids be im 
portant in this course? 

Visual aids are extremely important. 
Many good films are available. Consult 
the visual aids bureau of your local busi- 
ness teacher-training institution. 

In what year in high school, and at 
what time of daily class period, should the 
course be offered in order to obtain the 
best results? 

The Introduction to Business course is 
primarily planned for the ninth grade. 
Where alternate courses are offered, it is 
also offered in the tenth grade. No stu 
dents above the tenth grade level should be 
admitted. While students are more teach- 
able at certain times of the day than others, 
it is doubtful that the teacher could pre- 
sent any valuable argument which would 
give this course priority over all others. 

Does the use of workbook consume 
too much class time? 

This depends upon how it is used. There 
is a real danger that it may become mere 
busy work. ‘See the answer to question 

” 


'p and 


course? 


18. Should the unit of “How to Make 
Budgets Practical” be included in the 
course? : 

By all means. In teaching budgeting, 
however, work with an average income 
earned in the community, and stay away 
from budget problems which use an in- 
come all out of proportion to local earn- 
ings. 

19. How can the objectives and course 
content be condensed to the level and scope 
mose beneficial and interesting to the group 
enrolled? 

Attention is invited to the proposed ob- 
jectives listed elsewhere in this report. 
Gearing the instruction and content to loca 
needs will help. 

20. How can the 
interesting ? < 

See the answers to questions “4”, “6, 
“9”, “11” and “15” above. All suggestions 
are designed primarily to stimulate interest. 


(To be continued in next month’s issue) 
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